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Helping  the  grocer  sell  more 

CANNED  SPINACH 


Over  100,000  grocers  are  seeing  this  page  in 
their  favorite  magazine — getting  new  selling 
slants  on  canned  spinach — proven,  practical 
talking  points,  and  volume-building  ideas. 
Do  grocers  read  the  series  of  which  this  page 


is  one?  You  ought  to  see  our  mail!  We  know 
from  the  letters  and  coupons  pouring  in  that 
grocers  are  using  this  material.  And  because 
they  are  reading  it,  we  know  they’re  doing  a 
better  job  selling  canned  foods  for  you. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


U  S  ^ LABELS "U S'' LABELS  "US" LABELS 


you  CAN  TRUST  ME! 


SAYS  THE  GOOD 

There  is  no  better  way  to  proclaim 
the  reliability  of  your  products  than 
with  good  labels. 

The  satisfied  consumer  identifies 
a  reliable  product  by  its  label,  and 
buys  again  with  confidence. 

You  can  trust  "U  S"  to  produce 
•  WE  MAKE  OTHER  THINGS,  TOO- 


LABEL 

labels  for  you  that  have  color,  dig¬ 
nity,  and  character  ....  labels  that 
help  develop  consumer  confidence 
and  build  good  will. 


TRADE  MARK  INFORMATION 
Don’t  adopt  new  brand  namen  withont  first  makinii 
sure  theii  are  available.  Consult  the  Trade  Mark 
Bureau  of  The  United  States  Printing  ((■  Lithograph 
Company  at  Cincinnati.  The  service  is  free. 
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Em  piR£  SxatePigkung  €ow 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  PACKERS  OF 

Silver  Floss  Sauer  Kraut  and  Kraut  Juice 

MAIN  OFFICE 

Phelps, N.Y. 


Cameron  Can  ifeehircry  Co., 

240  :Jorth  Ashland  Ave. , 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


April  12,  1934. 


Gentlemen: 

Jfo  are  enclosing  our  check  In  full  settlement  of 
account  covering  the  automatic  line  of  can-making  machinery 
which  you  recently  Installed. 

Tell  Allan  that  we.  are  averaging  63,000  to  70,000 
cans  per  day,  and  that  all  the  machinery  is  running  thout 
a  hitch.  There  is  nothing  for  the  Tester  to  do,  because  re 
do  not  have  any  cans  that  are  defective. 

Yours  vary  truly. 


BEB.LBK 


One  More 
Satisfied 

User  of  the 
CAMERON 
AUTOMATIC 
LINE 


Make  your  own  cans. 

Can-manufacture  holds  no 
mysteries. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co 


240  N.  Ashland  Avenue, 


Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


To  stimulate  the  sale  of  Canned  Foods  and  to  tie  in  retail 
selling  effort  with  its  national  Canned  Foods  advertising, 
Continental  has  produced  and  released  a  Slide-Sound-Film 
which  shows  wholesalers  and  distributors  how  to  enlist  the 
retailer’s  cooperation  in  pushing  Canned  Foods. 

In  picture  and  voice,  this  novel  merchandising  presentation 
demonstrates  concrete  ways  to  cash  in  on  Continental's  national 
campaign  by  featuring  Canned  Foods  in  local  advertising,  by 
using  reprints  of  Continental's  national  ads  as  point-of-sale 
reminders,  and  by  building  modern,  scientific  Canned  Foods 
displays  that  really  increase  sales.  Thousands  of  wholesalers’ 
salesmen  and  chain  supervisors  who  have  seen  this  Canned 
Foods  Presentation  are  whole-heartedly  enthusiastic  over  the 
plan  and  are  actively  cooperating  in  distributing  the  promo¬ 
tional  literature  which  Continental  provides,  and  explaining 
the  Canned  Foods  selling  program  to  retailers. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Established  1878 

The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


yOU’RE  UNDER  CODE  NOW !— As  we  were  end¬ 
ing  our  writings  for  last  week,  we  picked  up  the 
A-P  flash  from  Washington,  and  thought  it  im¬ 
portant,  but  the  flash  told  only  half  the  real  story. 
Since  then  you  have  learned — the  Canners’  Code  has 
been  signed  by  the  President,  and  it  goes  into  force 
the  date  of  this  issue — Monday,  June  11th — two  days 
short  of  an  exact  year  since  the  first  meeting  on  the 
Code  was  held  in  Washington. 

All  of  you  have  in  front  of  you  an  Unofficial  copy 
of  this  Code,  as  the  National  Canners  Association  says 
it  has  sent  a  copy  to  every  canner.  As  soon  as  the 
official  copy  is  issued  we  will  reprint  it  for  your  files, 
so  that  you  may  have  it  for  constant  reference. 

In  the  meantime  we  also  have  a  release  from  the 
Publicity  Bureau  of  the  N.  R.  A.,  summarizing  the 
code,  and  there  are  some  side-lights  in  this  that  will 
be  found  interesting.  Here  it  is,  in  full : 

CANNING  INDUSTRY  CODE  APPROVED  BY 
PRESIDENT 

President  Roosevelt  has  approved  the  code  of  fair  com¬ 
petition  for  the  canning  industry,  it  was  announced  May 
31st.  It  will  become  effective  Monday,  June  11. 

In  his  order  approving  the  code  President  Roosevelt  re- 
([uired  the  industry  to  appoint  a  committee  to  “cooperate 
with  the  Administrator  in  the  formulation  of  standards  of 
(luality  for  products  of  the  industry  and  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Administrator  within  90  days  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  said  code  of  provisions  with  respect  to  such 
standards  and  labeling  requirements.” 

The  President  also  stipulated  that  the  industry  must 
leport  before  December  1  on  the  operation  of  the  labor 
provisions  “with  a  view  to  improving  the  hour  and  wage 
provisions  of  this  Code.” 

It  is  estimated  that  the  code  will  spread  employment  30 
per  cent  among  nonseasonal  employees,  and  that  average 
wages  will  be  increased  46.7  per  cent  in  the  northern  dis¬ 
trict,  47.4  per  cent  in  the  intermediate  district,  and  57.4 
per  cent  in  the  south. 

The  industry  is  highly  seasonal,  and  plants  are  scattered 
all  over  the  country.  Employment  during  1929  ranged  from 
a  low  of  39,703  in  February  to  a  peak  of  228,907  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  with  an  average  employment  of  98,866.  In  1931 
the  average  was  only  80,047,  with  comparable  high  and 
low  periods.  The  value  of  the  industry’s  output  declined 
from  around  §500,000,000  in  1929  to  $348,000,000  in  1931. 
There  w'as  some  increase  in  both  quantity  and  value  in  1933. 

The  code  sets  up  a  basic  36-hour  week  and  8-hour  day 
lor  year-round  employees,  but  those  handling  perishable 
products  (defined  as  those  which  would  deteriorate  with  48 
hours  if  not  processed)  during  the  canning  season  are  per¬ 
mitted  longer  hours,  provided  additional  qualified  workers 
are  not  available.  Males  may  not  work  over  60  hours  per 
week  without  special  dispensation;  female  employees  are 
not  limited  in  total  number  of  work  hours,  but  a  sliding 
scale  of  overtime  rates  must  be  paid  for  all  hours  over  10 
per  day  and  for  work  on  the  seventh  day  of  any  week. 

Minimum  wages  required  vary  according  to  population 
of  city,  geographic  region,  sex  of  worker,  and  type  of  work. 
The  hourly  rates  range  from  20c  for  female  worker  in  the 
South  to  40c  an  hour  for  men  engaged  in  nonseasonal  opera¬ 
tions  in  Northern  cities  over  400,000,  Piece-work  rates  may 


be  paid  instead  of  time  rates,  but  at  least  half  the  workers 
on  each  operation  (except  so-called  “permit”  workers)  must 
earn  at  least  the  appropriate  minimum  hourly  rate,  and 
each  of  the  others  must  earn  at  least  as  much  as  7V2C  an 
hour  less.  The  wage  differential  between  male  and  female 
workers,  5c  an  hour  when  time  rates  are  paid,  is  reduced 
to  2V2C  in  adjusting  piece  rates. 

The  code  authority  is  required  to  develop  within  30  days 
a  system  of  independent  audits  of  pay  rolls. 

The  code  sets  up  an  open  price  association,  prohibits  price 
discrimination,  false  billing,  unearned  cash  of  quantity  dis¬ 
counts,  fraudulent  premiums,  unfair  substitution,  commer¬ 
cial  bribery,  false  advertising,  and  unfair  interference  with 
competitors. 

The  National  Canners  Association  will  appoint  a  code 
authority  of  fifteen  members  to  administer  the  code’s  pro¬ 
visions.  Three  members  are  to  be  nonmembers  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  two  are  to  represent  small  canners,  who  pack 
less  than  100,000  cases  a  year, 

*  *  * 

Up  to  this  point  the  document  seems  quite  clear,  and 
along  the  lines  we  take  from  a  careful  reading  of  the 
Code,  but  then  it  goes  on  with  the  following  very  am¬ 
biguous,  wabbly  or  uncertain  statement.  At  least  we 
can’t  understand  it,  and  accordingly  have  annotated  it, 
with  our  brief  comments  given  after  the  quotation, 
which  is  as  follows : 

National  Recovery  Administrator  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  in 
his  letter  to  the  President  transmitting  the  code,  said,  “The 
establishment  of  these  (consumer)  grades  is  recognized  as 
desirable  by  the  canning  industry  provided  proper  control 
and  enforcement  can  be  secured(J).  The  development  of  scien¬ 
tific®  quality  standards,  as  a  basis  for  such  grades,  has  not 
progressed  beyond  the  elementary  stage.  Quality  standard, 
capable  of  enforcement®  under  a  code  or  a  criminal  statute 
requires  a  long  period  of  research,  and  once  developed,  con¬ 
siderable  educational  work  among  consumers  and  canners 
must  be  undertaken  to  make  them  useful  as  well  as  effective. 
The  appropriate  agency  to  carry  on  this  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  would  seem  to  be  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration,  under  whose  jurisdiction  their  enforcement 
would  rest.  The  Administrator  for  Industrial  Recovery 
therefore  commends  for  your  thoughtful  consideration  the 
need  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  ample  appro¬ 
priations  to  carry  out  such  a  program  and,  at  the  appro¬ 
priate  time,  the  necessary  legislation  to  make  such  quality 
standards  and  consumer  grades  effectively  enforced©. 

“In  the  meantime  constructive  work  can  be  accomplished 
by  a  study  of  the  grades  and  standards  problem,  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  industry  subject  to 
the  approval  of  and  cooperating  with  the  Administrator, 
and  to  report  within  90  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
code.” 

Hf  in  * 

The  Italics  are  ours,  to  emphasize  the  points. 

(1)  No  need  for  additional  forces,  new  bureaus  or 
added  heavy  expense  to  “provide  proper  control”  (in 
the  labeling  of  the  goods  with  the  quality  designation). 
Nobody  knows  better  than  the  canners  themselves 
whether  the  goods  they  are  producing  are  sub-stand¬ 
ards,  standards,  extra  standards  or  fancies.  Here  is 
their  first  chance  to  label  them  as  they  believe  they 
are  entitled  to  be  labeled.  If  they  label  them  a  point 
Jiigher  than  they  deserve — ^try  a  squeeze  play — ^the 
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goods  can  be  picked  up  on  the  market,  and  the  canner 
should  be  held  severely  accountable  for  mislabeling. 
The  test  of  a  canner’s  right  to  be  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  canned  foods  is  his  ability  to  know  a  stand¬ 
ard  from  a  fancy — to  know  what  he  is  doing.  If  he  is 
not  an  expert  on  grades — commercially  judged  as  they 
must  be — who  is?  If  by  chance  any  canner  does  not 
know  what  he  is  doing  he  had  better  find  out,  and 
quickly,  or  he  will  go  broke. 

As  for  the  enforcement  part  of  it,  the  Pure  Food 
Department  can  handle  it.  It  may  be  that  Walter 
Campbell  will  need  some  more  “boys,”  and  some  ad¬ 
ditional  money  to  bear  down  hard  on  this  added  work ; 
but  if  so  he  should  have  them,  and  we  hope  he  gets 
them. 

(2)  Lord  deliver  the  industry  from  “scientific  qual¬ 
ity  standards.”  Commercial  standards  are  what  are 
wanted,  and  what  we  have  now  in  the  A,  B,  C  standards 
set  up  by  the  Warehousing  Act,  and  which  are  now 
used  for  the  financing  of  millions  of  dollars  every  year, 
and  without  a  genuine  dispute.  They  are  enforceable, 
unless  technicalities  are  allowed  to  supersede  common 
sense.  The  less  scientific  meddling  the  fewer  lawyers, 
and  the  fewer  lawyers  the  more  contentment  and  the 
less  expense.  “Borderline”  qualities  we  know  are  diffi- 
cult,but  where  there  is  a  doubt  the  goods  should  be  sunk 
down  one  point  because  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
discourage  this  sort  of  hair-splitting.  But  should  it 
happen,  then  it  can  be  settled  by  a  business  Arbitra¬ 
tion  committee,  more  satisfactorily  for  both  parties, 
and  with  the  avoidance  of  law  suits. 

(3)  This  question  of  enforcement  under  “a  criminal 
statute”  is  over-emphasized  by  the  legal  lights  of  the 
Government.  You  know  the  Government  will  touch  no 
case  unless  it  sees  absolute  certainty  of  victory;  and 
to  make  sure  of  that  condition  it  wants  all  sorts  of 
unnecessary  and  unwarranted  conditions  imposed. 
Truth  is,  as  everybody  knows,  99  and  99/100  per  cent 
of  the  cases  will  never  be  contested.  If  the  mislabeling 
is  bad  enough  to  warrant  action  no  canner  would  be 
fool  enough  to  spend  money  trying  to  defend  it. 

(4)  No  further  legislation,  we  believe,  is  necessary 
to  enforce  proper,  sensible  labeling  of  canned  foods, 
such  as  the  consuming  public  nows  asks  for. 

CODE  AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  CANNING 
INDUSTRY 

HE  Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  the  Canning 
Industry,  approved  by  the  President  on  May  30th, 
is  effective  June  11th,  when  it  becomes  the  law 
that  will  govern  the  business  of  every  canner  in  the 
industry,  irrespective  of  size  of  plant  or  community, 
except  such  branches  of  the  industry  as  have  separate 
Codes  of  their  own. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Code,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  National  Canner s  Association  to  name  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  temporary  Code  Authority,  and  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  these  members,  in  accordance  with  Section  1, 
Article  VI,  of  the  Code,  was  completed  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  Chicago  on  June  3d.  The 
membership  of  the  Code  Authority  as  thus  constituted 


will  be  submitted  promptly  to  the  Administrator  for 
approval,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Code.  The  members  of  the  Code  Authority  are : 

Elmer  E.  Chase,  Richmond  Chase  Co.,  San  Jose, 
Calif. 

Fred  B.  Childs,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago,  Ill. 
William  Clapper,  Grimes  Canning  Corp.,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

S.E.  Comstock,  Snider  Packing  Corp.,Rochester,N.Y. 
Ralph  0.  Dulany,  John  H.  Dulany  &  Son,  Fruit- 
land,  Md. 

Alfred  W.  Fames,  California  Packing  Corp.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Frank  Gerber,  Fremont  Canning  Co.,  Fremont, 
Mich. 

Francis  A.  Harding,  Wm.  Underwood  Co.,  Water- 
town,  Mass. 

Porter  S.  Lucas,  Roy  Nelson  Canning  Co.,  Crane,  Mo. 
H.  E.  MacConaughey,  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.,  Ltd., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

K.  K.  Mayer,  Kuner  Empson  Co.,  Brighton,  Colo. 
Julian  McPhillips,  Dorgan-McPhillips  Packing  Co., 
Mobile,  Ala. 

W.  A.  Miskimen,  Illinois  Canning  Co.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Robert  C.Paulus,Paulus  Bros.  Packing  Co.,Salem,Ore. 
Fred  A.  Stare,  Columbus  Foods  Corp.,  Columbus,Wis. 
Immediately  following  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  the  Code  Authority  met  informally  to  effect 
an  organization  and  prepare  to  carry  out  its  duties  as 
prescribed  in  the  Code.  The  following  temporary  of¬ 
ficers  were  named: 

Chairman — Francis  A.  Harding. 

Vice-Chairmen — Ralph  0.  Dulany  and  Fred  A.  Stare. 
Secretary — Robert  C.  Paulus. 

It  was  decided  to  establish  an  office  in  Washington 
with  such  personnel  as  will  be  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  Code  Authority. 

An  unofficial  copy  of  the  Code,  containing  the  text 
of  the  Code  and  Executive  Order,  as  approved  by  the 
President,  has  been  sent  by  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  every  canner  in  the  United  States.  Every 
canner  is  earnestly  requested  to  make  a  careful  study 
of  its  provisions,  because  this  Code  has  the  full  force 
and  effect  of  law  on  and  after  June  11th. 

The  Code  Authority  enters  upon  its  duties  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  assist  the  canners  of  the  country  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Code  and  earnestly 
invites  the  cooperation  of  all  canners  in  its  work. 

Numerous  questions  will  doubtless  arise  in  canners’ 
minds  as  to  interpretations  of  the  Code,  methods  of 
procedure,  local  organization,  etc.  Obviously  the  Code 
Authority  is  not  in  position  to  answer  these  questions 
immediately.  It  will,  however,  take  every  measure  to 
expedite  its  work  so  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
assistance  to  the  industry. 

Pending  the  opening  of  its  own  office  communica¬ 
tions  to  the  Code  Authority  may  be  addressed  to  it  at 
1739  H  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington. 

THE  CODE  AUTHORITY 

Robert  C.  Paulus,  Secretary. 
Francis  A.  Harding,  Chairman. 
Washington,  D.  C.  June  5,  1934. 
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A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Just  What  Its  Name  Implies: 

Formula  for  all  things  in  cans— 
Pickles,  Preserves,  Condiments 
Specialties  and  Staples. 


T\  book  every  canner  should  have  (and  most  now  have) 
^  ^  For  checking  times,  processes,  handling — to  avoid  waste 
and  to  maintain  quality. 

#  In  this  business,  possibly  more  so  than  in  any  other,  "V\z 
who  hesitates  is  lost.'^  Consult  the  Course  whenever  a  doubt 
arises,  and  so  save  confusion  and  uncertainty. 

#  The  whole  world  is  using  this  universally  recognized 
authority  and  safe  guide. 


Now  only  $^.00  per  copy. 


5tH  Edition,  386  pa^es 
Bound  in  Leatherette 


Published  and  for  sale  by 

The  Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Condition  of  Canners  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 


and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute, 
your  communications. 

PEAS 

BRIGHTON,  COLO.,  May  28th,  1934— About  same 
acreage  as  1933.  Weather  dry;  need  rain. 

SYCAMORE,  ILL.,  June  4th,  1934— Condition  of 
Alaskas  10  per  cent;  Sweets  25  per  cent  unless  we 
get  a  rain. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  May  31st,  1934— Burning 
up;  no  moisture.  Will  begin  harvesting  June  1st. 
If  we  get  40  cases  Alaskas  per  acre  we  will  do  well. 
No  rain  in  sight  and  lice  doing  some  damage.  Excess 
of  normal  acreage. 

NORTH  MANCHESTER,  IND.,  June  4th,  1934— 
Possibly  50  per  cent  of  normal. 

ROCHESTER,  IND.,  June  4th,  1934— The  crop  in 
this  section  has  been  practically  completely  destroyed 
by  frost  and  dry  weather.  Recent  showers  have  bene¬ 
fited  very  little,  as  the  plants  were  burnt  so  badly  that 
little  hope  can  be  held  for  their  recovery. 

BERLIN,  MD.,  June  2nd,  1934 — Acreage  70  per  cent 
of  normal.  Crop  120  per  cent  of  normal. 

GREENSBORO,  MD.,  June  5th,  1934— Prospects 
for  better  than  average  crop  unless  further  damage  is 
done  by  hot  weather.  There  has  been  no  rain  for  a 
week  and  some  good  showers  now  would  help  to  keep 
the  crop  in  good  condition.  Late  fields  will  not  reach 
full  development  if  hot,  dry  weather  continues.  Acre¬ 
age  about  5  per  cent  larger  than  last  year. 

LINEBORO,  MD.,  June  2nd,  1934 — Crop  looking 
fine.  We  will  be  packing  about  June  18th. 

RIDGELY,  MD.,  June  2nd,  1934 — 100  per  cent  acre¬ 
age  ;  100  per  cent  prospect. 

RIDGELY,  MD.,  June  2nd,  1934 — ^Will  begin  har¬ 
vesting  one  week  from  now.  Prospects  for  20  per  cent 
above  average  crop. 

RED  LODGE,  MONT.,  May  29th,  1934— Will  not 
plant  over  75  per  cent  acreage  this  season  on  account 
of  shortage  of  irrigation,  water  being  so  extremely  low 
and  no  snow  in  the  watersheds.  We  need  rain  and 
more  rain,  or  crops  will  be  very  poor. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J.,  June  5th,  1934 — Condition  80 
per  cent  of  normal. 

EAST  PEMBROKE,  N.  Y.,  June  5th,  1934 — Very 
dry;  have  not  had  any  rain  in  weeks.  Looks  like  50 
per  cent  or  less.  Early  peas  very  thin.  All  crops  in 
this  part  of  the  State  are  simply  drying  up. 

EAST  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y.,  June  4th,  1934— Have 
a  good  start  but  need  rain  badly. 

FREDONIA,  N.  Y.,  June  4th,  1934 — Not  in  produc¬ 
tion  this  season.  General  conditions  through  Western 
New  York  are  late  seeding  and  now  continued  dry 
weather  may  indicate  short  crop. 

■  HAMLIN,  N.  Y.,  June  4th,  1934 — Earlies  just  com¬ 
ing  into  blossom  with  vines  only  10  to  12  inches  high. 


We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 

Unless  we  get  rain  this  week  earlies  will  not  be  over 
30  per  cent.  Late  peas  can  make  a  60  per  cent  crop 
with  rain  this  week. 

HOMER,  N.  Y.,  June  4th,  1934 — Some  fields  just 
starting  to  bloom;  lack  moisture.  Would  say  yield  may 
be  about  70  per  cent. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  June  4th,  1934 — Severe  drought 
has  seriously  damaged  both  early  and  late  varieties. 

PENN  YAN,  N.  Y.,  June  4th,  1934- — Extreme  dam¬ 
age  from  drought;  hail  yesterday  caused  further  se¬ 
vere  damage.  40  per  cent  of  crop  possible,  but  must 
have  rain. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  June  4th,  1934 — Crop  needs 
rain  very  soon.  They  came  up  well  and  with  fair 
weather  would  have  made  a  good  crop.  Nothing  can 
happen  now  that  will  give  an  average  yield.  Rain  soon 
will  prevent  a  catastrophe  but  that  is  all  it  can  do. 

NEW  FREEDOM,  PA.,  June  6th,  1934 — Expect  to 
start  packing  June  11th.  At  present  we  have  a  full 
normal  crop  in  prospect. 

NEW  OXFORD,  PA.,  June  4th,  1934.— Looking 
good  but  need  some  rain  before  harvest.  Anticipated 
crop  about  85  per  cent. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  May  31st,  1934— Har¬ 
vesting  earlies  at  present  time;  yield  on  these  will  be 
below  average.  Late  peas  will  be  on  in  about  two 
weeks.  Crop  is  looking  good.  We  had  anticipated 
a  very  shjort  crop  due  to  drought  conditions ;  however, 
at  the  present  time,  based  on  present  weather,  etc.,  it 
looks  as  though  earlier  estimates  were  too  pessimistic. 
A  return  of  the  hot  weather  we  have  already  experi¬ 
enced  this  season,  will  reduce  the  crop  very  materially ; 
everything  is  guess  work  at  the  present  time.  We  are 
hoping  for  a  70  to  75  case  average  per  acre,  this  figure 
being  below  our  normal. 

SPRINGVILLE,  UTAH,  May  29th,  1934 — Acreage 
increased  27  per  cent  over  last  year  and  about  an 
average  of  the  last  5  years.  Earlies  are  now  being 
harvested,  which  is  three  weeks  earlier  than  normal. 
Due  to  drought,  indications  point  to  about  a  60  per 
cent  normal  yield. 

BEAVER  DAM,  WIS.,  June  4th,  1934 — Alaskas: 
Crop  very  poor  and  we  cannot  see,  even  with  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  moisture  from  now  on,  that  there  can 
be  over  a  25  per  cent  crop.  If  we  do  not  get  moisture 
in  the  next  few  days,  the  crop  will  be  a  failure.  Sweets : 
JIThis  crop,  with  abundant  rain,  can  still  come  through 
and  make  a  fair  crop.  Weather  very  dry  and  very  hot. 
Pastures  are  all  burnt  up  in  this  section. 

CHIPPEWA  FALLS,  WIS.,  June  4th,  1934— First 
plantings  are  just  coming  into  bloom.  Vines  are  short, 
and  crop  very  late.  Sweets  are  just  coming  through 
the  surface  and  moisture  is  needed  in  quantities.  The 
subsoil  moisture  is  entirely  used  up.  We  cannot  fore- 
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AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  FILLER 


MODER^N 


GANSE 


GAMSE  LITHOCRAPHINB  CD. 


Herman  uamse . 
4-19-^21  E.Lomdard  St. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 

Phombs  —  Pla z/\  tS^S-tSP'G 


For  CUT  STRING  BEANS, 
TOMATOES,  BEETS,  etc. 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO., 


For  filling  Whole  Tomatoes. 

Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

Compression  adjustment. 

Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 

Equipped  with  Briner  for  brining 
Cut  String  Beans,  if  desired. 

Prices  on  request. 


New  Jersey 


Getting  Ready  for  the  Rush  Season! 


Here  s  a  few  well  known  machines  of 
our  manufacture-lots  of  others  we’d  like 
to  tell  you  about— and  the’ re  built  right— 


Robins  Pulp  Machine  Hume  Salt  Dispenser 

Write  us  about  the  Tuc-Robins  line  of  whole  grain  Corn 
Canning  Machinery 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc  Baltimore,  Md 

Jlnd  new  catalog  for  the  asking 
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see  what  yield  we  may  get,  but  we  know  the  quality  on 
the  first  Alaskas  will  be  very  poor. 

COLUMBUS,  WIS.,  June  5th,  1934— The  condition 
of  our  crop  is  simply  pathetic.  The  long  drought  de¬ 
stroyed  whatever  chances  there  were  for  a  pack  and 
the  best  we  are  hoping  for  now  is  a  very  short  pack 
of  any  where  from  10  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  what 
we  would  have  had  if  we  had  had  rain  a  week  or  two 
ago.  Field  after  field  of  earlies  in  Southern  Wisconsin 
have  already  disappeared  or  simply  dried  up,  while 
there  are  later  plantings  that  are  still  surviving  the 
heat,  and  nothing  can  save  them  except  lots  of  mois¬ 
ture,  and  we  are  getting  none. 

ELKHORN,  WIS.,  June  5th,  1934 — This  territory 
very  much  in  need  of  rain,  which  must  come  soon  to 
give  any  benefit.  Present  prospects  not  to  exceed 
half  crop. 

FAIRWATER,  WIS.,  June  4th,  1934  — Have  had 
only  one  nice  shower  since  we  started  sowing  on  April 
21st.  Owing  to  heat  and  drought,  vines  are  not  over 
6  inches  tall  at  this  time  and  starting  to  pod.  Do  not 
expect  over  50  per  cent  of  a  crop  at  the  most. 

HORTONVILLE,  WIS.,  June  4th,  1934—60  per  cent 
of  a  crop  if  we  get  rain. 

SHEBOYGAN,  WIS.,  June  5th,  1934— Unusual 
frost  damage  of  May  11th  and  24th,  together  with 
heat  and  drought,  have  cut  our  prospective  yield  50 
per  cent.  Must  have  rain  promptly  or  crop  will  be 
reduced  still  further. 

CROWLEY,  WYO.,  May  28th,  1934— About  90  per 
cent  of  normal.  Due  to  our  ideal  location  for  irriga¬ 
tion  water,  we  have  not  felt  any  effects  of  the  dry 
weather.  Expect  to  begin  shipments  from  new  pack 
the  first  week  in  July. 

CORN 

SYCAMORE,  ILL.,  June  4th,  1934— Will  probably 
be  about  75  per  cent. 

NORTH  MANCHESTER,  IND.,  June  4th,  1934— 
Fair  but  late. 

ROCHESTER,  IND.,  June  4th,  1934 — Prospects  ap¬ 
pear  at  this  date  to  be  normal.  If  this  unusual  hot 
weather  continues  along  with  an  occasional  shower, 
the  crop  should  mature  fully  two  weeks  early. 

GREENSBORO,  MD.,  June  4th,  1934 — Not  packing 
this  year. 

LINEBORO,  MD.,  June  2nd,  1934 — Acreage  ap¬ 
proximately  normal.  Planting  is  about  finished. 
Estimate  about  85  per  cent  of  a  stand. 

RIDGELY,  MD.,  June  2nd,  1934 — Acreage  cut  15 
per  cent  below  contracts  by  wet  weather.  Stand  only 
85  per  cent. 

EAST  PEMBROKE,  N.  Y.,  June  5th,  1934 — Just 
coming  up.  Ground  very  dry. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  June  4th,  1934 — Very  little 
planted.  No  further  seeding  until  we  have  rain. 

PENN  YAN,  N.  Y.,  June  4th,  1934 — Germination 
very  slow ;  will  be  late.  No  growth,  as  it  lacks  mois¬ 
ture. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  June  4th,  1934 — Not  germi¬ 
nating  well  due  to  dry  condition  of  the  soil. 

NEW  FREEDOM,  PA.,  June  6th,  1934— The  small 
acreage  planted  as  yet,  that  are  above  ground,  show 
good  germination  and  looks  healthy. 


NEW  OXFORD,  PA.,  June  4th,  1934 — Just  being 
planted.  Acreage  normal. 

CLINTONVILLE,  WIS.,  June  4th,  1934— Acreage 
70  per  cent.  Too  early  to  even  guess  on  account  of 
drought.  Crops  coming  up  fairly  good,  but  cut  worms 
working  on  all  planted  vegetables.  Must  have  rain  in 
next  week  or  some  of  the  fields  will  be  burned  up. 

COLUMBUS,  WIS.,  June  5th,  1934— Sweet  Corn 
was  planted  anywhere  from  quite  recently  up  to  three 
or  four  weeks  ago,  and  the  early  plantings  are  up  and 
looking  fairly  good,  but  the  later  plantings  have  not 
yet  germinated  from  the  lack  of  moisture.  The  out¬ 
look  for  all  canning  crops  in  territory  in  which  we 
operate,  Kansas,  Indiana  and  Wisconsin,  is  the  worst 
in  all  of  our  34  years  experience. 

ELKHORN,  WIS.,  June  5th,  1934 — Some  drought 
damage,  which  rain  would  pretty  much  overcome. 

COWLEY,  WYO.,  May  28th,  1934— Just  finished 
planting.  Germination  so  far  not  too  good.  About 
same  acreage  as  previous  years. 

CABBAGE 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  May  31st,  1934— Normal 
acreage  for  early  Kraut;  lice  bad.  No  growth  with 
drought  conditions.  Less  than  half  a  yield  is  the  pros¬ 
pect. 

HAMLIN,  N.  Y.,  June  4th,  1934 — Plants  small  and 
stunted  in  seed  beds  and  dying  for  lack  of  moisture. 
Impossible  to  transplant  into  fields  until  it  rains;  so 
many  plants  lost.  Crop  cannot  exceed  75  per  cent 
with  ideal  weather  from  now  on. 

TOMATOES 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  May  31st,  1934— Slightly 
less  than  normal  acreage ;  95  per  cent  set.  Good  stand. 
Extreme  drought  conditions  existing.  No  subsoil 
moisture.  About  14  inches  short  in  rainfall  since  be¬ 
ginning  of  crop  year,  October  1st,  1933.  It  looks  like 
a  short  year  for  all  canning  crops. 

NORTH  MANCHESTER,  IND.,  June  4th,  1934— 
Poor  stand. 

BERLIN,  MD.,  June  2nd,  1934 — Acreage  60  per  cent 
of  normal.  Weather  has  been  too  wet  for  tomatoes. 

GREENSBORO,  MD.,  June  5th,  1934 — No  contract¬ 
ed  acreage.  Will  buy  on  Market.  Hear  many  reports 
of  shortage  of  plants. 

LINEBORO,  MD.,  June  2nd,  1934 — Just  planting. 
Cut  worms  are  doing  quite  a  bit  of  damage. 

RIDGELY,  MD.,  June  2nd,  1934 — Acreage  open  but 
indications  point  to  large  one.  Late  on  account  of  wet 
weather  and  plant  shortage. 

RIDGELY,  MD.,  June  2nd,  1934 — None  transplant¬ 
ed  yet.  Two  weeks  late. 

EAST  PEMBROKE,  N.  Y.,  June  5th,  1934— Just 
being  set;  growing  conditions  very  bad. 

EAST  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y.,  June  4th,  1934- 
Mostly  all  plants  have  been  set  for  this  area,  but  they 
need  rain. 

HAMLIN,  N.  Y.,  June  4th,  1934 — Just  finished 
transplanting  with  heavy  plant  loss  due  to  frosts, 
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Although  popular  for  several  years,  lower  priced 
grades  of  peas  are  on  a  rapid  decline,  and  the  hig 
demand  today  is  for  fancy  and  choice  grades. 

That  means  that  canners  must  have  equipment  which  will 
permit  them  to  pack  the  highest  possible  percentage  of  those 
grades  which  will  command  highest  prices — step  up  revenue 
for  the  entire  pack — and  at  no  increase  in  cost.  And  that 
describes  the  work  of  the  Lewis  Quality  Grader! 


LEWIS  QUALITY  GRADER 


U-2-34 


This  is  the  simplest  and  lowest 
priced  grader  on  the  market — 
and  it  pays  for  itself  many  times 
over  in  a  single  normal  season. 
The  Lewis  separates  tender  peas 
from  others  with  hairline  ac¬ 
curacy.  It  is  used  extensively 
by  the  largest  and  most  success¬ 
ful  pea  canners  in  the  world.  It 
is  very  compact  and  easily  in¬ 
stalled. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment 
Jor  ALL  Food  Products 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 


HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION,  HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 
I’lease  tend  me  General  Catalogue  No.  200  showing  complete  lines  of 
modern  canning  equipment  for  alt  food  products. 


Firm. 


HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINERS 


Hamachek  Ideal  Viners  are  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  viners  for  the  packer  and  grower. 
They  thresh  the  peas  more  thoroughly  out 
of  the  vines  and  reduce  breakage  during  the 
hulling  process.  They  effect  an  improvement 
in  quality  because  the  peas  saved  are  the  most 
tender  ones  that  are  in  the  vines,  and  because 
they  will  thresh  young  and  tender  peas  very 
efficiently.  The  savings  effected  are  large 
and  important  to  every  pea  packer. 

The  reasons  for  these  savings  are  due  to 
many  exclusive  patented  features.  An  exam¬ 
ple  is  found  in  the  curved,  forwardly  inclined 
beaters  that  hit  the  pods  more  often  and  uti¬ 
lize  larger  surfaces  of  the  beaters.  The  agit¬ 
ator  saves  many  liberated  peas. 

The  sturdy  construction  of  the  viners  and 
the  low  up-keep  cost  also  appeals  to  users. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  »  »  WISCONSIN 

yllso  Manufacturers  of 

VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS, 
AND  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

GROCERS  SEEK  AMENDMENTS  TO  CODE  Private  label  distributors  account  for  a  considerable  propor- 


A NUMBER  of  important  amendments  to  the  National  Food 
and  Grocery  Distributors’  Code  will  be  sought  by  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  grocers,  following  the  conventions  to  be  held  in 
Chicago  next  week,  and  following  this  action,  it  is  expected  that 
code  operation  of  the  industry  will  be  more  satisfactory. 

The  most  pressing  change  required  is  an  amendment  defining 
more  clearly  the  status  of  manufacturers  selling  direct  to  re¬ 
tailers.  Under  a  ruling  by  the  Administration,  these  manu¬ 
facturers  are  not  classed  as  wholesalers  and  are  not  required 
to  add  the  two  per  cent  labor  markup  to  the  selling  price.  This 
places  wholesale  grocers  at  a  definite  disadvantage  in  competing. 

In  a  circular  outlining  the  code  action  which  the  wholesale 
grocery  trades  favor,  R.  H.  Rowe,  executive  vice-president  of 
the  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  this  week 
said: 

“In  particular  must  be  corrected  a  serious  defect  in  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  wholesale  grocer  and  wholesale  grocery  establishment. 
Such  definition  in  the  present  code  under  the  interpretation  of 
the  Administration  permits  merchandise  that  does  not  pass 
through  a  privately  controlled  warehouse  to  be  exempt  from 
the  wholesale  grocers’  labor  markup.  It  can  be  readily  seen 
how  serious  to  wholesale  grocers  is  this  situation. 

“Also,  many  of  our  members  desire  an  amendment  to  the 
code  which  will  permit  State  and  Regional  groups  of  wholesale 
food  and  grocery  distributors  to  fix  the  amounts  of  cash  dis¬ 
counts,  the  time  terms  for  such  discounts  and  the  classification 
of  commodities  to  w'hich  such  discounts  will  apply.  The  code 
does  not  exempt  from  the  two  per  cent  markup  sales  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies.  Such  exemption  is  granted  to  retailers  under 
the  retail  grocers’  code.  There  should  be  a  discussion  of  this 
question  and  instructions  given  to  Association  officials. 

“Among  other  subjects  to  be  considered  are  the  restriction 
of  the  exemption  of  transactions  between  wholesale  grocers 
from  the  loss  limitation  provision  of  the  code  to  ‘accommodation 
sales’  only;  a  definite  provision  for  placing  peddlers,  truckers, 
and  wagon  salesmen  under  the  price  provision  of  the  code;  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  definition  of  ‘principal  line  of  business’  which 
will  determine  who  are  and  who  are  not  w’holesale  grocers  for 
assessment  purposes  and  for  voting  in  code  authority  elections 
and  for  representation  on  code  authorities;  clarifying  definition 
of  ‘trade  area’  in  its  various  uses  of  the  code;  the  necessity  for 
invoking  in  the  quickest  way  possible  the  operation  of  the  dif¬ 
ferential  clause  in  the  wholesale  grocers’  code;  discussion  of  the 
definition  of  ‘net  purchase  price’  as  proposed  by  the  national 
code  authority;  and  transportation  charges  from  the  w'holesaler 
to  tiie  retailer,  which  have  given  so  much  trouble  and  which 
are  now  under  study  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Admin¬ 
istration.” 

Mr.  Rowe’s  organization  has  called  a  special  meeting  for  the 
Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  June  18  and  19,  at  w’hich  meeting,  the 
association’s  officers  will  receive  suggestions  and  instructions 
for  presentation  at  an  open  hearing  on  the  grocers’  code  to  be 
held  during  the  progress  of  the  retail  grocers’  convention  in 
Chicago. 

GROCERS  REACT  TO  CANNERS’  CODE 

HE  reaction  among  wholesale  grocers  and  chain  store  dis¬ 
tributors  to  the  recently-approved  code  for  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  distinctly  unfavorable. 

The  grading  feature  of  the  canners’  code  in  particular  has 
aroused  the  ire  of  di.stributors,  who  feel  that  this  question  is 
not  a  proper  one  for  inclusion  in  a  code,  but  should  more 
properly  be  dealt  with  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  food 
and  drugs  law. 


tion  of  the  annual  packs,  and  the  proposed  Federal  “A,  “B,” 

and  “C”  grading,  it  is  felt,  will  remove  at  one  swoop  the  cumu¬ 
lative  benefits  of  millions  of  dollars  in  advertising  which  have 
been  expended  to  establish  a  market  for  the  featured  canned 
foods  brands  of  distributors. 

In  addition,  it  is  feared  that  the  grading  regulations  will  be 
so  severe  as  to  make  the  available  supplies  of  fancy  quality 
canned  foods  much  too  small,  leaving  the  trade  at  the  mercy  of 
the  vagaries  of  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  likewise  felt  that 
if  the  standards  are  drawn  too  loosely,  “run  of  the  pack”  canned 
foods  might  squeeze  in  under  the  “A”  grade  requirements,  and 
thus  remove  the  incentive  of  the  real  quality  packers  for  put¬ 
ting  up  top  grade  canned  foods  for  distribution  under  their  own 
or  private  labels. 

Wholesale  distributors  feel  that  the  question  of  canned  foods 
grades  involves  them  so  deeply  that  they  are  entitled  to  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  working  out  of  this  problem,  and  it  is  believed 
that  official  representations  to  this  effect  will  be  made  in  the 
near  future  by  the  interested  parties. 

Any  immediate  action  on  grading  would  result  in  the  loss  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  canners  and  distributors  alike,  it  is  held, 
through  the  losses  which  would  be  incurred  through  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  purchasing  new  labels,  and  junking  the  large  stocks  of 
labels  now  on  hand.  When  the  original  food  and  drugs  bill  was 
enacted,  it  is  recalled,  wholesale  grocers  were  given  eighteen 
months  in  w’hich  to  dispose  of  their  labels  on  hand,  and  the  trade 
is  disposed  to  ask  for  a  similar  time  allowance  in  the  event  that 
drastic  action  on  the  question  of  grading  and  labeling  is  taken 
by  the  committee  of  canners  which  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
making  recommendations  on  these  questions  to  the  N.  R.  A.  in 
the  near  future. 

Sunday’s  meeting  of  the  National  Canners  Association  di¬ 
rectors  in  Chicago  developed  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
Administration  is  not  disposed  to  insist  that  canners  and  dis¬ 
tributors  show  the  “A,”  “B,”  and  “C”  marks  on  their  canned 
foods  labels  in  the  event  that  grading  provisions  are  written 
into  the  code,  but  notwithstanding  this  reassurance,  the  trade 
is  not  disposed  to  see  anything  of  this  nature  written  into  the 
code  before  a  thorough  open  hearing  at  which  all  parties  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  question  will  have  an  opportunity  to  get  their 
standpoint  into  the  record. 

I.  G.  A.  CONTINUES  GROWTH 

Independent  grocers’  alliance  continues  to  grow, 

I  according  to  data  submitted  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  in 
Chicago,  with  the  organization  now  concentrating  its  activities 
in  the  Northwest,  where  Mason-Ehrman  Company,  leading 
wholesale  grocers  operating  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho, 
have  recently  come  under  the  1.  G.  A.  banner. 

At  the  annual  election  of  the  organization,  J.  Frank  Grimes 
was  re-elected  as  president,  with  Gerard  M.  Ungaro  chosen 
again  as  vice-president,  and  L.  G.  A.  Groebe  re-elected  as  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  group. 

Chicago  was  the  gathering  place  this  week  for  1.  G.  A.  mem¬ 
bers  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  meetings  held  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  at  the  Medinah  Michigan  Club. 
More  than  200  wholesale  grocery  executives,  including  many 
buyers,  were  present  for  the  gatherings,  at  which  a  number 
of  reports  bearing  upon  the  operation  of  1.  G.  A.  affiliates  since 
the  start  of  the  year  were  reported. 

Since  its  inception  the  Independent  Grocers’  Alliance  has 
shown  a  steady  expansion,  and  plans  now  under  cosideration 
by  the  management,  it  is  understood,  contemplate  further  im¬ 
portant  expansion  in  the  near  future. 
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RECENT  RESEARCH  ON  THE  PROBLEM  OF 
ASSURING  UNIFORM  STANDS  OF 
VEGETABLES 

By  james  C.  Horsfall 

Geneva  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

OR  many  years  the  Geneva  Station  has  rendered  a 
seed  testing  service  to  canners.  Frequently  seed 
labeled  excellent  by  the  Seed  Laboratory  has  failed 
to  come  in  the  field. 

In  1926  a  thorough-going  research  project  was  es¬ 
tablished  to  learn  the  causes  of  poor  stands  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  develop  remedies.  Reports  of  progress  have 
been  given  on  the  relation  of  soil  temperature  and 
moisture  to  the  problem,  the  role  of  disease  organisms 
in  the  soil  to  seed  decay,  the  relation  between  seed  de¬ 
cay  in  peas  and  root  rot,  and  the  use  of  seed  treatments. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  laboratory  test  and  the 
final  field  stand  is  caused  by  the  activity  of  soil-borne 
organisms  that  attack  and  rot  a  seed  before  it  can  get 
under  way. 

Red  copper  oxide  has  been  effective  for  several  crops 
in  New  York  State  and  elsewhere.  When  seeds  are 
covered  with  this  material,  it  protects  them  against 
rotting.  It  helps  to  reduce  and  frequently  eliminates 
the  difference  between,  the  germination  capacity  and 
field  stand.  It  substantiates  the  seed  laboratory  and 
absolves  the  canner  and  the  seedsmen  from  blame  that 
poor  stands  are  due  to  poor  seed. 

Red  copper  oxide  has  increased  spinach  yields  as 
much  as  60  per  cent  on  the  average.  It  has  also  been 
of  marked  benefit  to  beets,  carrots,  cucumber,  squash, 
pumpkin,  tomatoes  and  other  seeds.  Probably  no  can¬ 
ner  will  sow  untreated  spinach  this  season  and  one  at 
least  expects  to  treat  his  entire  stock  of  1,500  pounds 
of  beet  seed.  Peas  respond  very  well  to  treatment,  but 
we  have  seen  occasional  cases  of  stunting  and  are  not 
yet  recommending  red  copper  oxide  unreservedly  for 
legumes. 

This  material  is  now  fairly  easy  to  obtain  but  to 
avoid  delay  two  sources  of  wholesale  and  retail  supply 
are  here  given:  “Cuprocide,”  Rohm  and  Haas  Com¬ 
pany,  222  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
“Cure  Damp,”  Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Company,  72 
Gold  Street,  New  York  City.  Wholesale  it  should  cost 
about  30  cents  per  pound  and  retail,  80  cents  per  pound. 

It  should  be  bright,  brick  red  in  color,  dusty,  and 
should  not  darken  on  standing.  It  should  adhere 
strongly  to  white  paper  when  a  small  pile  is  poured  off, 


Q.  Can  you  recommend  copper  oxide  for  treating 
pea  seed? 

A.  No,  it  cannot  be  generally  recommended  as  yet. 
The  trial  results  have  not  been  consistent,  but  if  any¬ 
one  has  had  bad  results  they  might  try  using  4  ounces 
to  100  pounds  of  seed. 

A  NEW  INDEX  FOR  THE  QUALITY  OF 
CANNED  PEAS  ESPECIALLY  USEFUL  FOR 
DISTINGUISHING  SUBSTANDARD  AND 
SOAKED  PEAS 

By  Z.  I.  Kertesz 

Geneva  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

The  quality  of  a  pack  of  canned  peas  is  determined 
mostly  by  the  maturity  of  the  peas  when  harvested. 
Chemical  investigations  at  this  Station  revealed 
that  during  ripening  there  is  a  constant  decrease  in 
the  sugar  content  of  the  peas,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  is  a  constant  transformation  in  the  pea  of  soluble 
materials  (sugars,  etc.)  into  less  soluble  ones  as  starch, 
fiber  and  proteins.  It  has  been  found  that  when  hot  80 
per  cent  alcohol  is  used  as  a  solvent  all  sugars  and 
other  materials  are  dissolved,  but  starch,  hemicellu- 
loses,  fiber  and  proteins  remain  insoluble.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  these  latter  compounds  is  increasing  rapidly  in 
maturing  peas ;  therefore,  the  percentage  of  alcohol  in¬ 
soluble  materials  can  serve  as  an  index  of  maturity. 
Results  obtained  on  about  a  hundred  commercial  and 
experimental  canned  pea  samples  showed  that  the  resi¬ 
due  content  of  high  quality  canned  peas  is  7-12  per 
cent;  of  medium  quality  12-20  per  cent.  All  soaked 
pea  samples  and  substandard  canned  green  pea  sam¬ 
ples  had  a  residue  content  over  20  per  cent,  mostly 
25-29  per  cent.  Accordingly  substandard  and  soaked 
pea  samples  can  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  new 
method. 

It  is  proposed  that  there  should  be  one  continuous 
line  of  grades  without  regard  to  size;  variety  or  any 
other  condition.  A  scoring  system  should  be  developed 
which  would  make  use  of  the  values  given  for  canned 
peas  by  the  new  method,  which  is  not  depending  upon 
personal  opinion,  seasonal  changes  and  differences 
caused  by  unlike  standards  used  in  different  localities. 


Q.  Is  there  any  special  equipment  required  to  score 
peas? 

A.  Yes,  a  standard  equipment  is  required. 
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HOW  TO  GET  MAXIMUM  YIELDS  OF 
TOMATOES 
By  C.  B.  Sayre 

Geneva  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


A  GREAT  many  factors  affect  the  yields  of  toma¬ 
toes,  some  of  which  are  within  the  control  of 
1  the  grower,  and  others,  such  as  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  are  beyond  his  control.  Average  yields,  generally 
speaking,  are  not  profitable  and  the  grower  should 
make  every  effort  to  obtain  superior  yields. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  in  tomato  growing  is  the 
variety.  During  the  last  seven  years  at  Geneva,  we 
have  been  comparing  each  year  from  thirty  to  sixty 
varieties  of  the  supposedly  canning  types.  Through¬ 
out  these  tests  one  variety  has  been  particularly  out¬ 
standing,  and  that  is  the  John  Baer.  This  variety  is 
early,  smooth,  ripens  well  around  the  stem  end,  and 
in  most  seasons  had  outyielded  other  varieties  in  the 
test.  Another  excellent  variety  is  the  Landreth.  Some 
varieties  that  have  proved  very  satisfactory  in  other 
states  do  not  do  so  well  here.  For  example,  Greater 
Baltimore,  which  is  the  variety  used  principally  in 
Indiana,  is  entirely  too  late  in  maturing  for  profitable 
yields  in  this  state.  In  our  tests  it  has  yielded  only 
about  one-third  as  much  as  John  Baer.  Marglobe  is 
another  excellent  variety  for  certain  regions,  but  u 
not  as  productive  here  as  John  Baer.  Pritchard,  or 
Scarlet  Topper  which  has  been  advertised  considerably, 
lately  proved  very  disappointing  because  the  fruits 
sunburn  very  severely. 

Having  decided  on  the  variety,  the  next  point  is  the 
best  time  to  sow  the  seed.  For  six  years  we  compared 
the  yields  obtained  from'  seed  sown  March  10,  March 
25,  and  April  10.  In  four  of  the  six  years  the  best 
yields  were  obtained  from  the  seed  sown  March  25. 
The  other  two  years  the  seed  sown  April  10  gave  the 
best  results.  This  is  for  cannery  tomatoes  which  were 
grown  under  the  usual  conditions  of  100  seedlings  per 
fiat.  Obviously  if  one  is  growing  his  own  plants,  he 
might  just  as  well  save  fifteen  days’  coal  bill  and  not 
start  the  seed  as  early  as  is  commonly  practiced.  March 
25th  seems  amply  early  for  sowing  tomato  seed. 

Tomatoes  will  grow  on  a  great  variety  of  soils  and 
are  not  particularly  exacting.  However,  the  largest 
yields  can  only  be  obtained  from  a  soil  of  high  fertility 
level.  The  best  yields  can  be  obtained  from  a  rich, 
well-drained  loam  soil. 

Tomatoes  for  canning  in  this  state  are  generally 
transplanted  to  the  field  between  the  20th  of  May  and 
the  10th  of  June,  and  many  farmers  are  quite  indif¬ 
ferent  as  to  which  particular  time  in  this  period  they 
set  out  the  plants.  Early  transplanting  to  the  field  is 
of  great  importance  in  increasing  the  yields.  The 
earlier  the  plants  can  be  set  in  the  field  providing  dan¬ 
ger  of  frost  is  past,  the  larger  will  be  the  yield.  In 
general  the  yield  is  probably  decreased  about  one  ton 
per  acre  for  each  week’s  delay  in  transplanting  the 
plants  to  the  field. 

At  transplanting  time  the  plants  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  soaked  the  night  before  and  set  as  promptly  as 
possible  without  wilting.  It  is  very  important  to  set 


the  plants  deeper  for  two  reasons.  Deep  transplant¬ 
ing  will  add  to  the  root  system,  and  will  also  prevent 
the  plants  from  being  whipped  about  and  broken  by 
the  wind. 

Tomatoes  respond  particularly  well  to  liberal  fer¬ 
tilization.  The  yields  can  be  increased  as  much  as  five 
tons  per  acre  by  using  the  right  fertilizer.  Twelve 
hundred  pounds  per  acre  of  4-16-4  fertilizer  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  most  upland  soils  in  this  state.  The  fer¬ 
tilizer  should  be  drilled  in  deeply  just  before  the  plants 
are  transplanted  to  the  field.  A  complete  discussion  of 
fertilizers  for  tomatoes  is  given  in  Geneva  Bulletin, 
No.  619. 

Crop  rotation  is  very  important  in  maintaining  good 
yields  of  tomatoes.  Generally  speaking,  the  tomatoes 
should  follow  a  legume  in  the  rotation,  and  grain  crops 
do  particularly  well  after  tomatoes. 

In  cultivating  tomatoes,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
set  the  teeth  too  deeply,  which  would  result  in  root 
pruning  and  injury  to  the  plants.  Shallow  cultivation 
to  keep  down  the  weeds  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  returns  from  the  crop  can  be  greatly  increased 
where  the  tomatoes  are  purchased  on  a  graded  basis, 
by  waiting  until  the  fruits  are  red  ripe  before  har¬ 
vesting. 


CAUSES  OF  No.  2  CANNERY  TOMATOES 

By  C.  B.  Raymond 

Extension  Specialist  in  Canning  Crops,  Cornell 

WISH  to  thank  the  field  men  and  companies  for  their 
cooperation  during  the  past  year  in  the  carrying 
out  of  several  types  of  work  in  order  that  my  time 
in  extension  might  be  more  effectively  used.  I  have 
asked  the  cooperation  of  several  field  men  in  securing 
records  of  cultural  practices  of  their  growers  in  quite 
a  number  of  communities,  and  then  at  the  close  of  the 
season  the  companies  have  favored  me  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  records  and  in  some  cases  the  quality  and  other 
information.  This  local  information  on  conditions, 
practices,  and  results  will  aid  me  greatly  at  winter 
meetings  and  make  it  possible  to  center  the  discussion 
on  the  items  that  are  of  most  importance  locally.  This 
should  be  of  value  to  the  canner  as  well  as  to  the 
grower.  Upwards  of  100  records  were  secured  on  the 
cultural  practices  of  growing  peas;  and,  although  the 
yield  last  year  was  too  poor  to  draw  any  conclusions, 
yet  the  information  will  materially  help  in  applying 
general  recommendations  to  local  conditions.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  get  suggestions  from  canners  or  field  men  in 
regard  to  demonstrations  or  tests  that  should  be  un¬ 
dertaken  in  any  of  the  sections  and  with  any  of  the 
canning  crops. 

TOMATO  DEFECTS — The  purchase  of  tomatoes 
under  U.  S.  standard  grades  in  the  years  1932  and 
1933  has  showm  that  more  than  40  per  cent  of  all  toma¬ 
toes  delivered  to  the  factories  are  No.  2s.  With  the 
price  differential  between  No.  2  and  No.  1  fruit  be¬ 
coming  greater  each  year  in  the  contract  as  written 
by  New  York  canners,  these  No.  2s  mean  a  greater  and 

( Continued  on  page  j8) 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner.  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  indentity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


Hysteria,  that’s  the  word!  Yesterday  a  broker 
with  doleful  countenance  handed  a  friend  a  tele¬ 
gram  recounting  the  damage  wrought  by  the 
drought  in  a  far  Western  state.  The  next  moment  the 
recipient  called  an  associate,  soon  all  in  the  office  were 
gathered  around  and  a  few  moments  were  wasted  in 
surveying  the  situation.  Fortunately  the  buyer  had 
occasion  yesterday  afternoon  to  drive  eighty  miles 
through  the  heart  of  the  drought  country  in  his  state. 
He  returned  to  his  office  this  morning  and  when  send¬ 
ing  his  weekly  bulletin  to  his  customers  he  did  not 
paint  with  an  indigo  laden  brush  a  picture  of  how^ 
canned  foods  will  be  scarce  and  even  scarcer  this  fall. 
He  listed  his  future  offerings  and  made  no  mention  of 
how  short  some  items  might  be  on  delivery.  He  told 
me  some  short  deliveries  were  to  be  expected  but  that 
he  was  surprised  during  his  drive  yesterday  to  see  how 
grass  crops,  grain  and  foliage  were  withstanding  the 
extreme  dry  weather. 

Saneness,  everyday  operation  of  one’s  business  in 
the  usual  manner,  that’s  what  is  called  for  in  times 
when  hysteria  is  rampant.  A  manufacturers  repre¬ 
sentative  selling  a  pectin  product  called  a  wholesale 
fruit  dealer  this  morning  and  inquired  the  probable 
date  when  strawberries  for  canning  would  be  most 
plentiful  and  was  told  that  the  date  had  probably 
passed  by  ten  days.  Out  of  the  state  berries  ended  with 
a  rush  as  late  rains  caught  some  of  the  rapidly  ripen¬ 
ing  and  diminishing  crop.  Berries  of  wonderful  color 
and  flavor  were  sold  at  a  profit  to  all  concerned,  the 
housewife  was  satisfied  in  every  way.  Home  growui 
berries  appeared  in  the  market  and  sold  slowly  at  no 
particular  advantage  to  anyone  as  they  were  small, 
irregular  in  size  and  grading  and  lacked  flavor.  Still 
all  the  hullabaloo  in  the  world  would  not  have  changed 
the  status  of  affairs  or  increased  sales  by  even  ten  per 
cent  in  volume  of  those  berries  not  appealing  to  the 
buyers  palate  and  pocket  book. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  arguing  that 
reliable  crop  information  should  be  withheld  from  the 
trade.  Rather  I  am  urging  that  it  be  most  widely  and 
promptly  disseminated  but  with  the  additional  reas¬ 
surance  that  all  hope  is  never  lost  for  the  canning 
trade  as  a  whole.  When  you  call  on  a  friend  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  some  bad  news  to  him  you  soften 
the  blow  as  much  as  possible.  You  never  intensify  the 
force  of  the  announcement  you  have  to  make.  Does  a 
canner  or  his  representative  do  this  ?  I  should  say  not. 


Now  I  may  be  expecting  too  much  when  I  suggest  that 
a  pea  canner  who  has  seen  his  crop  of  Alaskas  go  by 
the  board  tell  his  customers  that  he  is  in  hopes  that 
rains  will  come  soon  enough  to  produce  a  bumper  crop 
of  corn  and  tomatoes  but  it  is  certainly  not  too  much  to 
ask  of  a  canner’s  representative  that  he  view  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  a  whole  and  while  doing  so  attempt  to  leave 
his  customers  with  a  feeling  that  the  canned  foods 
industry  as  a  whole  will  still  have  crops  to  pack  and 
sell  in  the  amount  required  by  the  customers  of  the 
country.  When  I  write  of  canners  representatives  I 
refer  especially  to  brokers  representing  a  number  of 
canners  as  so  many  do.  Then  too,  there  is  the  direct 
factory  representative  who  sells  a  line  of  canned  foods. 
He  always  has  an  opportunity  to  talk  encouragingly 
about  the  prospects  for  later  crops  and  the  good  posi¬ 
tion  a  buyer  is  in  who  has  booked  futures  liberally. 

It  may  be  a  great  deal  to  hope  for  but  let’s  have  less 
of  the  spreading  of  hysteria  and  more  of  the  cheerful¬ 
ness  of  sane  thinking  and  acting.  It  may  even  be  well 
to  admit  that  had  nature  produced  crops  with  all  her 
usual  bounty  and  without  the  protection  of  allocated 
packs,  canners  would  now  be  facing  the  prospect  of 
another  profitless  year.  Except  of  course,  for  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  the  drought  and  its  reduction  of  antici¬ 
pated  packs.  Some  will  say  that  they  had  in  mind  just 
this  possibility,  but  a  couple  of  pooh  poohs  may  be 
taken  at  any  such  remark.  I’ll  not  argue  this  but 
enough  will  be  later  written  and  said  when  this  matter 
of  allocation  of  packs  comes  up  again  before  the  con¬ 
vention  next  winter  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  such  an 
argument.  The  drought  has  had  its  effect,  we’ll  have 
to  stand  it,  let’s  make  the  best  of  it  and  go  on  with 
our  daily  duties.  Away  with  hysteria! 

Now  to  comment  briefly  on  an  incident  happening 
last  week  in  a  retail  grocery  store. 

Picture  a  fine  neighborhood  grocery  store,  corner 
location,  clean  in  every  respect  and  operated  by  the 
owner  for  twenty-seven  years.  In  comes  a  jobber’s 
salesman  with  a  300  can  representing  an  offering  of 
corn  and  peas,  priced  so  that  the  peas  might  be  sold  at 
ten  cents  if  bought  from  a  jobber  operating  on  an  un¬ 
usually  low  margin,  but  offered  in  this  case  by  the 
salesman  as  a  two  for  a  quarter  seller,  while  in  the 
next  breath  he  offered  twos  at  a  price  making  them 
just  as  good  a  fifteen  cent  can  at  retail  as  was  the  first 
at  two  for  twenty-five  cents. 
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QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quedity  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
p>eas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


Kook-More  Koils 

The  makers  of  quality  tomato  pulp  have 
learned  that  the  performance  of  their  cook¬ 
ing  unit  is  the  prime  factor  in  flavor  and 
quality.  These  facts  are  vitally  affected  by 
the  dispatch  with  which  their  product  is  finish¬ 
ed.  The  Kook-More  Koil  is  by  far  the  quick¬ 
est  cooking  coil  ever  offered  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  and  it  positively  will  not  scorch  when 
used  as  instructed.  Thousand  of  users  of 
this  appliance  will  vouch  for  this  fact. 


Steam  Jacketed  Kettle,  Standard,  Tilting 
and  shallow  type. 

Improved  Brush  Finishers, 

Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine, 

Pumps  for  Pulp  and  Catsup, 

Hampers,  Knives,  Soldering  Flux,  Solder 
C.  M.C.,  Superbrite  and  Nubrite 
Metallic  Coatings. 

Stickle  Differential  Drainage  and  Return 
Boiler  System, 

Steam  Traps, 

Tomato  Juice  Strainers, 

Storage  Tanks  with  Preheating  Coils  or 
Steam  Crosses, 

Indiana  Paddle  Finishers 
Fillers, 

Cooking  Tanks  either  Cypress  or  Glass 
lined. 

Aprons,  Gloves, 

Firepots  and  Furnaces,  Capping  Steels, 
Steel  Stools  and  Dippers, 

Indiana  Continuous  Pumpkin  handling 
System, 

Preheating  Coils  and  Steam  Crosses, 
Tomato  Salters, 

Stainless  Steel  Glass  lined  pipe  and 
fittings. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

INDIANA 


Jumbo  Fire  Pot 

Here  we  have  a  practical  and  efficient  ap¬ 
pliance,  that  for  a  few  cents  a  day  will 
heat  2  —  3”  capping  steels  and  tipping 
coppers.  It  is  dependable  and  is  furnish¬ 
ed  with  improved  jacketed  pump  and  air 
chamber.  This  Fire  Pot  is  sturdily  built 
and  is  approved  by  insurance  under¬ 
writers.  We  also  have  to  offer  what  is 
known  as  the  Grant  Fire  Pot,  which  is  a 
double  fire  box  proposition.  Four  cap¬ 
ping  steels  and  as  many  tipping  irons 
can  be  heated  at  one  time.  It  is  built 
bench  high.  Both  pots  are  portable, 
which  makes  them  very  desirable.  We 
also  handle  a  complete  line  of  capping 
steels  and  soldering  accessories. 
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Be  the  packs  short  or  long,  large  or  small,  the  300 
size  can  will  operate  this  year  as  always  as  something 
that  should  be  prohibited.  Herbert  Hoover  will  be  re¬ 
membered  for  a  long  time  on  account  of  the  many 
wonderful  works  he  initiated  and  executed  but  should 
always  be  remembered  especially  by  canners  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  attempts  to  reduce  the  number  of  can  sizes 
while  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Had  this  movement 
been  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion  and  all  odd  sizes 
of  cans  eliminated,  canners,  jobbers  and  retailers 
would  have  been  saved  thousands  of  dollars  annually. 
How?  Why?  Why  because  sharpshooting  salesmen 
would  not  have  been  able  as  now  to  unload  odd  sizes 
supposed  to  meet  a  certain  need  only  to  have  the  re¬ 
tailer  learn  later  that  he  was  fooling  only  himself  and 
possibly  his  customers  for  only  a  single  time. 

Here  are  sifted  June  peas  sold  at  ninety  cents  a 
dozen  and  twos  at  $1.30,  both  to  the  same  customer. 
Fall  and  delivery  comes,  new  pack  peas  are  featured 
all  over  the  city,  our  friend  the  neighboring  grocer 
makes  a  display  of  his  300  size  tins  at  two  for  twenty- 
five  cents  and  his  twos  at  fifteen  cents  straight.  The 
housewives  in  the  neighborhood  notice  the  display,  look 
at  his  offerings,  listen  to  his  sales  talk  and  maybe  buy 
a  couple  of  the  300  size  cans.  The  next  week-end  or 
even  later  in  the  same  day  she  sees  the  same  size  peas 
sold  at  the  larger  store  nearby  at  ten  cents  and  de¬ 
termines  to  buy  no  more  of  those  “little”  cans  from 
our  grocer.  At  the  same  time  she  wonders  if  his  num¬ 
ber  two  size  cans  are  as  much  of  a  bargain  as  she 
thought  and  she  sort  of  avoids  buying  peas  from  him 
until  spring  when  he  finally  dispairs  of  selling  the 
short  weight  cans  at  two  for  twenty-five  cents  and 
closes  them  out  at  a  dime  apiece.  As  soon  as  he  starts 
selling  his  smaller  cans  at  the  reduced  price  his  twos 
costing  $1.30  fail  to  move  and  he  sells  them  at  two  for 
twenty-five  cents  to  get  rid  of  them. 

The  jobber  moved  some  goods  in  the  fall,  the  re¬ 
tailer  carried  them  all  winter  and  sold  them  out  at 
what  amounts  to  a  loss  and  the  canner  loses  in  the  end. 

If  you  are  committed  to  future  .sales  in  this  300  or 
303  size,  you’ll  have  to  make  good  of  course  but  keep 
as  far  away  from  such  .sales  and  i)acks  as  possible. 
Where  jobbing  commitments  have  been  made,  urge 
your  jobbing  customers  to  confine  their  sales  of  the 
various  sizes  to  a  single  size  to  a  customer  thus  help¬ 
ing  them  avoid  later  disappointments  in  the  profitable 
movement  of  the  stock. 

Frankly,  you  don’t  see  so  much  of  this  splitting  up 
of  can  sizes  in  the  packing  of  tomatoes,  here  you  find 
lines  pretty  well  confined  to  ones,  twos,  two  and  a 
halfs  and  tens.  Pea  and  corn  packers,  take  a  lesson 
from  this  condition.  Keep  down  your  can  inventory 
and  help  the  canning  industry  as  a  whole  by  confining 
your  packs  to  the  regular  size  tins.  Fortunately  no 
particular  admonition  is  needed  in  connection  with  the 
buffet  size  tin,  conditions  have  pretty  well  taken  care 
of  it. 

As  the  warm  weather  continues,  avoid  hysteria, 
think  and  act  sanely  and  keep  down  can  sizes  in  your 
offerings. 


CAUSES  OF  No.  2  CANNERY  TOMATOES 

By  C.  B.  Raymond 

Extensioyi  Specialist  in  Canning  Crops,  Cornell 

(  Continued  from  page  /j) 

greater  loss  to  the  grower.  They,  of  course,  are  ob¬ 
viously  worth  less  to  the  canner  and  mean  more  waste 
and  more  labor.  With  some  growers  delivering  a  sea¬ 
son  average  of  80  per  cent  No.  Is,  while  others  are 
delivering  only  25  to  35  per  cent  No.  Is,  it  is  a  very 
big  item  to  both  canners  and  growers.  This  study  was 
undertaken,  first,  to  learn  the  facts  about  the  cause  of 
the  No.  2  fruits;  and  second,  to  determine  if  possible 
the  methods  or  practices  that  might  be  modified  to 
reduce  the  loss. 

In  1932,  the  inspectors  at  12  stations  sorted  the  No. 
2s  from  their  samples  of  1,513  loads.  The  samples 
totaled  66,444  pounds  and  showed  that  13.7  per  cent 
of  the  No.  2s  only  lacked  color  to  make  them  No.  Is. 
57  per  cent  were  caused  by  sun  .scald,  13.6  per  cent  by 
not  being  firm,  6.3  per  cent  were  caused  by  mold  and 
decay,  2.3  per  cent  was  due  to  growth  cracks,  and 
nearly  6  per  cent  due  to  being  misshapen.  This  1932 
record  had  one  di.sadvantage  in  that  it  did  not  report 
an  entire  season  at  some  of  the  stations.  In  1933  this 
study  was  continued  with  the  cooperation  of  all  the 
department  inspectors  and  records  were  taken  on  three 
loads  a  day  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  sea- 
.son.  More  than  41  tons  of  No.  2  fruit  were  sorted, 
placing  the  tomatoes  in  the  most  seriously  defected 
group  first  and  those  that  were  left  in  the  less  severe 
cla.ss  such  as  sun  scald  and  lack  of  color.  The  1933 
results  were  quite  different  from  that  of  1932  due 
primarily  to  the  very  severe  drought  which  caused 
cracking  and  this  resulted  in  mold  and  decay.  The.se 
two  troubles  together  accounted  for  43.9  per  cent  of 
all  No.  2s.  10.2  per  cent  lacked  firmness;  14  per  cent 
had  sun  scald,  and  over  28  per  cent  of  all  No.  2s  only 
lacked  sufficient  coloring  to  make  them  No.  Is.  One 
factory  carrying  out  a  2-inch  size  requirement  found 
that  23.6  per  cent  of  their  No.  2s  merely  lacked  size  to 
become  No.  Is.  A  detailed  report  is  being  sent  to  the 
tomato  canners  of  the  1933  sea.son  who  purchased  on 
the  U.  S.  grade  basis.  Anyone  else  that  is  interested 
may  have  a  copy  of  the  report  on  request. 

PICKLE  PACKERS  CODE  MEETING 

A  PUBLIC  hearing  for  the  Code  of  Pickle  Packers 
was  held  at  Washnigton  on  June  6.  Those  rep- 
»  resenting  the  indu.stry  were:  Olney  Brown, 
Squire  Dingee  Company;  C.  M.  Walters,  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby;  L.  H.  Bond,  Bond  Pickle  Company; 
J.  A.  Miller,  W.  W.  Pickle  Company;  W.  E.  Riley, 
Green  Bay  Company ;  H.  B.  Blandford,  Fremont  Pickle 
Company;  K.  K.  Mayer,  Kuner  Empson  Company, 
and  H.  M.  Riley,  H.  J.  Heinz  Company.  The  increased 
demand  for  pickle  products  has  been  answered  by  a 
larger  acreage  this  year  and  reports  indicate  a  good 
crop. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  he  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  ivhat 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE— Homogenizers  and  Viscolizers,  all  sizes 
from  50  gal.  to  800  gal.  All  machines  rebuilt.  Write 
for  prices  and  specifications. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Inc.,  118  N.  Water  St., 
Watertown,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE— 

2  Monitor  small  power  Cherry  Fitters. 

1  Current  Finishing  Machine. 

1  Monitor  Pea  Recleaner. 

2  5x5  Copper  Kettles. 

2  6x6  Glass  Lined  Tanks  with  or  without  coil. 

1  6’  Vacuum  Pan,  complete  unit  Vacuum  Pump. 

2  Glass  Lined  Tanks  and  fittings. 

1  7’  Vacuum  Pan  good  for  tomato  paste,  tomato 
juice  or  milk. 

1  No.  1  tin  Filler. 

15x6  Steel  Glass  Lined  Tank. 

The  above  are  in  A-1  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1977  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE- 

1  Monitor  Whirlpool  Washer 
1  Power  Apple  Filler 
1  Beet  Grader 

1  Morgan  Nailing  Machine  with  electric  motor. 

All  in  e.xcellent  condition. 

Yates  County  Canning  Co.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Two  Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snippers. 
These  Snippers  are  in  A-No.  1  condition. 

Lineboro  Canning  Co.,  Lineboro,  Md. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED— Attention  Canners  in  New  York  State.  We 
want  to  buy: 

Ayars  or  Homemade  Hot  Water  Exhaust  for  No.  2’s 
and  No.  lO’s. 

Monitor  Cherry  Washer. 

Hot  Water  or  Steam  Tomato  Washer. 

16  to  20  ft.  Picking  Table. 

Tomato  Pulp  Machine. 

3.000  good  used  5/8  Tomato  Hampers. 

Water  Tank,  approximately  1,000  gal.  capacity. 

Dish  Pans  and  Pails. 

Lewis  Bean  and  Rhubarb  Cutter. 

We  want  to  rent:  Monitor  or  Dunkley  Cherry  Fitter. 
Live  full  details  in  first  letter  and  where  located. 

Address  Box  A-1975  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  Steam  Hoists,  Sprague-Sells  Filling  Mach¬ 
ines,  Closed  Retorts,  Process  Crates,  etc.  We  buy 
and  sell  complete  factories.  Send  list  of  offerings 
and  requirements. 

Ashley  Mixon  Co.,  Phelps  &  Washington  Sts., 

Springfield,  Mo. 


For  Sale  —  Plants 

FOR  SALE — Tomato  Plants;CabbagePlantsnow  ready. 
150  acres  for  1934.  Varieties  Cabbage;  Copenhagen 
Market,  Allhead,  Flatdutch,  Wakefields,  Danish  Ball- 
head,  All  Seasons  (Yellows  Resistant).  Varieties 
Tornato:  Marglobe,  Pritchard,  Greater  Baltimore, 
Indiana  Baltimore,  Stone,  Bonnybest,  etc.  Write, 

'  phone  or  wire  for  prices,  or  come  to  our  farms.  Loc¬ 
ation:  U.  S.  Highway  No.  1  between  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Norfolk,  Virginia.  Shipping  Capacity  750 
thousand  daily.  Sturdy,  hand  selected  plants  grown 
from  treated  seeds.  Your  orders  solicited. 

J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 

FOR  SALE— About  5,000,000  Marglobe  and  Indiana 
Baltimore  Tomato  Plants,  grown  from  Associated 
Seed  Growers  seed.  Price  OO^''  per  1,000  unpacked 
F.O.B.  plant  bed,  Machipongo,  Virginia. 

Eastern  Shore  Canning  Co.,  Machipongo,  Va. 

For  Sale  —  Factory 

FOR  SALE— Canning  Plant  in  the  Ozarks  for  various 
products.  400  acres  tomatoes  under  contract  for  1934. 
For  particulars. 

Address  Box  A-1974  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Ketchup  Cook.  Good  salary.  State  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1971  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED — Do  you  require  the  service  of  a  Factory 
Superintendent?  Have  had  14  years  experience  canning  corn, 
beans  and  apples.  Can  furnish  best  of  references  as  to  ability 
and  character.  Age  38.  Will  go  anywhere.  Would  consider 
some  other  position  packing  other  products  if  chance  for  advan¬ 
cement. 

Address  Box  B-1964  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— Chemist  and/or  Production  Manager 
Factory  and  laboratory  experience  with  jellies,  preserves  (vacu¬ 
um-pan),  tomato  products,  canned  spaghetti,  soups,  and  similar 
foods.  Age  26;  salary  secondary,  but  urban  location  (most  of 
year)  essential. 

Address  Box  B-1961  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  of  plant  canning  pickles  and 
kraut.  Have  had  a  long  practical  experience  in  the  manu 
facture  and  sale  of  both  products.  Have  a  most  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  cost  accounting.  Have  installed  cost  system  on  both 
products  in  plants.  Can  give  excellent  references. 

Address  Box  B-1976  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Superintendent-Processor  in  New  Yoik 
State.  10  years  experience  in  canning  of  fruits  and  the  following 
vegetables:  Spinach,  Beets,  String  Beans  and  Tomatoes.  Can 
furnish  best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1979  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Ganmd  G'oo^s  Gunners^  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  ail  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAIMD,  D.  S.  A. 


ri 


Landreths^  Seeds 

No  one  has  better  Seeds  for  Canners  than  we.  We  have 
1  50  years  of  enviable  reputation  back  of  us.  We  are  just  as  up- 
to-date  as  the  youngest  House.  Write  us  for  prices  on  any¬ 
thing  you  need. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  K' 


COLONIAL  BOV  COPVBIOHTBD 


Business  Established  1784 


penna. 

OUR  150  ANNIVERSARY  YEAR 


PEAK  Production  demands 
PEAK  Performance! 

A  n  accurate,  clean  fill  at  constant  high  steed 


\  s\op 


Wrife  For 


g 


P.  JORGENSEN 

311  California  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Sales  Representative 
l*acitle  Coast 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Canners'  Crops  Are  in  Crave  Danger,  the  Atlantic  Seaboard 
Excepted — Peas  Desperate — Learn  the  Real  Situation  and  Hold 
Spots  and  Futures. 

AME  NATURE’S  REPERTOIRE  —  The  weather 
used  to  be  the  polite  subject  of  conversation 
when  there  was  nothing  else  to  talk  about;  but 
in  this  industry  today  there  is  nothing  else  but  wea¬ 
ther  to  talk  about.  There  never  before  were  such 
vagaries  of  weather,  such  a  running  of  the  whole 
gamut  from  frosts  to  burnings,  and  from  deluges  to 
drought,  as  beset  the  canners  this  season.  Yes,  you 
have  heard  that  there  have  been  rains  in  the  now  fa¬ 
mous  drought  regions  of  the  central  or  mid-west ;  but 
such  rains  as  they  have  had  raised  more  hopes  than 
they  did  crops.  They  have  been  too  scattered,  too 
entirely  local,  and  too  light,  not  to  say  too  late,  to 
make  any  change  in  the  crop  picture. 

As  it  stands  today  the  middle  and  south  Atlantic 
seaboard  are  enjoying  excellent  growing  weather; 
some  regions  even  complaining  of  too  much  moisture, 
as  you  will  see  in  our  Crop  Reports;  while  up  in  New 
England,  Maine  in  particular,  there  is  complaint  that 
the  recent  heavy  rains,  and  thunder  showers,  have 
done  more  harm  than  good,  though  they  had  been 
needed.  That  is  the  wet  side  of  the  picture,  and  it 
reminds  one  of  the  old  days  when  it  was  a  regular 
thing  for  one  section  of  the  country  to  have  good 
canning  crops  while  the  others  lost  theirs.  In  those 
days  the  production,  and  the  consumption,  were  but 
a  trifle  of  present  day  needs,  and  so  one  good  turn 
balanced  out  the  unfortunate  ones.  But  that  is  no 
longer  true  today. 

As  soon  as  you  leave  the  Atlantic  coast  you  begin 
to  encounter  troubles.  New  York  State,  Wisconsin 
and  most  of  the  Plain  States  are  burning  up,  with  a 
record  shortage  of  normal  rain,  with  scorching  tem¬ 
peratures  adding  to  the  damage;  yet  as  late  as  May 
24-25  Wisconsin  and  some  other  sections  had  frosts 
which  did  real  damage.  Then  you  move  out  to  Utah 
and  find  them  running  on  their  Alaska  peas,  and  that 
while  the  pack  will  not  be  up  to  early  preparations  or 
expectations,  it  will  be  better  than  at  one  time  ex¬ 
pected.  Further  west  you  dip  down  again  into  the 
severe  droughty  conditions,  in  fact  all  through  the 
story  of  this  great  midwestern  canning  region  runs 
the  plea  “we  must  have  rain.” 

Construct  your  own  weather  map  and  crop  indica¬ 
tor  from  our  Crop  Reports,  for  you  have  a  most  com¬ 
prehensive  survey  this  week,  and  we  would  add  that 


many  of  these  reports  are  written  by  leading  canners 
who  would  not  stoop  to  the  childish  trick  of  misrepre¬ 
senting  conditions  as  they  know  them  to  be ;  and  this 
does  not  mean  that  all  the  reports  cannot  be  so  taken. 
There  is  not  a  report  in  there  that  we  do  not  take  as 
entirely  truthful. 

The  situation  in  canned  peas  is  desperate.  To  Wis¬ 
consin  which  annually  packs  about  half  the  canned 
peas,  must  be  added  New  York  State,  which  is  the 
next  in  line,  and  both  of  these  are  in  dangerous  con¬ 
dition.  When  a  man  like  “Fred”  Stare,  reporting 
from  Columbus,  Wis.,  says  about  his  local  conditions, 
and  about  the  half  dozen  plants  operated  in  as  many 
States,  that  it  is  the  worst  he  has  seen  in  34  years,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  situation  is  desperate. 
And  the  trouble  is  that  even  good,  copious  and  con¬ 
tinuous  rains  now  could  only  partly  repair  the  dam¬ 
age. 

Within  the  week  Mr.  Weix,  of  Oconomowoc,  Wis., 
was  compelled  to  send  his  trade  such  a  letter  as  he 
had  never  before  been  called  upon  to  send,  and  since 
it  develops  the  real  marketing  condition,  we  give  it 
to  cover  that  important  point,  and  to  assure  the  man 
who  can  see  nothing  but  “market.”  Here  it  is : 

“It  is  seldom  that  we  send  out  a  special  bulletin  regarding 
crop  prospects  and  conditions.  Our  entire  production  pro¬ 
gram  is  built  on  a  plan  whereby  we  are  supposed  to  be  able 
to  meet  the  most  unusual  situations,  and  cope  with  the  many 
growing  and  production  problems  which  may  confront  us 
as  pea  packers.  That  is  why  we  have  built  our  six  plants 
over  a  territory  with  a  spread  of  240  miles,  while  the  aver¬ 
age  factory  radius  is  about  15  miles. 

“Now  you  have  heard  of  drouth,  heat  and  freezes — and 
so  have  we.  But  never  have  we  experienced  all  three  in 
one  short  season  in  such  intense  form  and  so  general  in  the 
entire  State.  We  have  had  our  problems  in  past  years,  but 
they  were  local,  and  in  mild  forms.  But  this  year  we  are 
getting  all  three  in  double  doses,  and  in  quick  succession. 
Even  a  good  fighter  can  not  stand  up  and  smile  when  they 
come  too  fast  in  the  right  place. 

“The  newspapers  of  this  morning  are  carrying  headlines 
about  the  intense  heat  wave  that  is  covering  this  entire 
Midwestern  section.  The  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  in  bold  type, 
says,  ‘CROPS  BURNED  BEYOND  RECOVERY  AS 
MERCURY  SOARS  OVER  100  MARK.’ 

“With  no  sub-soil  moisture  and  no  spring  rains  we  never 
did  develop  a  vigorous  vinegrowth.  The  light  vine  can  not 
stand  up  under  this  intense  heat.  For  the  Alaskas  this  is 
the  most  critical  time,  for  they  are  in  blossom.  You  can¬ 
not  develop  peas  in  May  with  July  heat.. 

“Last  week  we  had  several  severe  frosts  which  have  done 
untold  damage  to  the  Alaskas  in  fiower,  and  also  to  the 
entire  sweet  crop.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  one  could  ex¬ 
perience  all  of  this  damage  in  the  two  extreme  forms. 

“In  view  of  these  conditions,  we  feel  it  is  our  duty  to 
fully  inform  you  of  the  situation,  and  ask  you  to  post  your 
trade.  At  this  writing  it  is  estimated  that  the  Wisconsin 
crop  cannot  yield  more  than  50  per  cent.  Should  we  fail  to 
get  relief  from  this  high  temperature,  and  especially  get 
some  good  soaking  rains  to  revive  the  dying  plants,  this 
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50  per  cent  may  be  reduced  to  even  a  whole  lot  less. 

“What  to  do  under  the  circumstances  is  a  problem. 
Everyone  is  having  the  same  experiences,  and  most  packers 
have  withdrawn.  There  are  no  favorable  spots,  to  our 
knowledge,  in  this  territory.  That  prorata  deliveries  will 
be  made,  is  already  an  established  fact.  Much  as  we  dis¬ 
like  to  make  this  statement,  we  find  it  necessary  to  do  so 
at  this  time,  for  our  mutual  interests.” 

The  pea  canners  of  the  Tri-States  sold  quite  gener¬ 
ously  of  futures,  but  they  are  not  tightening  up  on 
prices  and  they  will  go  very  much  further,  or  they 
are  very  foolish. 

The  California  Packing  Corporation  has  withdrawn 
all  offerings  on  goods  usually  packed  in  the  mid-west, 
such  as  peas,  corn,  stringless  beans,  etc.,  “owing  to 
the  uncertainty  caused  by  the  drought”  the  report 
adds. 

That  is  the  way  the  market  is  reacting  and  you  may 
expect  it  to  continue  to  re-act,  all  down  the  line,  for 
all  canners’  crops  are  most  uncertain.  Of  course  all 
tomato  canners  expect  the  tomato  crop  to  come 
through  unscathed,  and  the  pack  to  be  a  whopper! 
Well,  it  won’t.  It  is  just  not  in  the  cards  this  season. 
And  if  you  have  spots  of  any  kind,  they  are  worth 
holding.  We  may  not  have  a  food  famine,  but  it  is 
dollars  to  doughnuts  that  all  canned  foods  will  rule 
much  higher  than  they  are  today.  The  gamble  is  all 
in  the  canners’  hands. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Pacific  Coast  Port  Workers  Strike  Forcing  Spot  Buying — 
Opening  “Cot”  Prices  Withdrawn — Pea  Crop  in  Bad  Shape — 
Unfavorable  Salmon  Pack  Prospects  Cause  Strong  Market — 
Tomatoes  Firm — Corn  Drought  Damage  Uncertain. 

New  York,  June  8,  1934. 

ENERAL  MARKET — The  week’s  news,  in  the 
main,  has  been  decidedly  bullish,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  canner,  and  buyers,  much  to 
their  disgust,  are  being  forced  reluctantly  to  discard 
their  earlier  notions  with  respect  to  probable  pack 
totals  for  1934.  As  a  result  of  the  rapidly  changing 
futures  panorama  there  has  been  a  little  increase  in 
actual  buying  of  new  pack  canned  foods  reported, 
although  buyers  in  most  instances  are  still  reluctant 
to  make  extensive  forward  commitments,  and  are  still 
holding  out  of  the  market  until  actual  packing  time  is 
closer. 

SPOT  MARKET — The  continued  strike  of  port 
workers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  playing  havoc  with 
shipping  schedules  and  is  seriously  delaying  movement 
of  canned  fruits,  salmon,  pineapple,  and  dried  fruits 
to  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  Coast.  As  a  result  of  this 
situation,  distributors  who  had  covered  their  late  sea¬ 
son’s  needs  with  purchases  made  at  primary  points  on 
the  Coast  are  being  forced  into  the  spot  market  here 
for  supplies,  pending  the  delayed  arrival  of  consign¬ 
ments  via  the  intercoastal  steamship  lines. 

APRICOTS  MOVE  UP — Buyers  who  held  off  the 
market  when  first  opening  prices  on  new  pack  Cali¬ 


fornia  apricots  came  into  the  market  recently  are  now 
confronted  with  a  still  higher  price  basis,  due  to  rising 
canners’  costs.  Opening  prices  were  received  from 
several  sources  this  week,  including  Harcourt,  Greene 
Co.,  U.  S.  Products  Corp.,  and  show  the  following 
ranges : 

21/^s  Is  10s 

Fancy  $2.10-$2.15  $1.25  $7.00 

Choice  1.80-  1.95  1.05-$1.15  6.25-$6.50 

Standards  1.55-  1.75  .95-  1.05  5.50-  5.75 

Seconds  1.30-  1.65 

Solid  pack  No.  10s  pies  are  quoted  at  $5.25. 

The  apricot  crop  in  California  is  extremely  short 
this  year,  particularly  on  the  fancy  grades,  and  grow¬ 
ers  are  demanding  $75  per  ton  for  their  fruit,  which 
compares  with  a  going  price  of  $30  per  ton  during 
the  packing  season  of  1933. 

WISCONSIN  PEA  DAMAGE— Reports  from  Wis¬ 
consin  indicate  that  the  crop  of  canning  peas  has  been 
damaged  approximately  60  per  cent  by  early  cold  and 
later  drouth.  Report  received  by  North  &  Dalzell 
from  Nicholls,  North,  Buse  Co.,  Milwaukee,  this  week 
says:  “The  crop  of  peas  in  Wisconsin  is  in  a  very  pre¬ 
carious  condition  and  is  more  apt  to  be  as  complete  a 
failure  as  we  have  ever  had  than  not.  We  understand 
that  the  situation  is  even  worse  in  Minnesota  and  Illi¬ 
nois  and  that  practically  all  hopes  for  the  Alaska  crop 
have  already  been  abandoned.”  Most  midwestern  pea 
canners  have  withdrawn  from  the  market  for  the  time 
being. 

GRAPEFRUIT  BOOM — A  sudden  upward  price 
flurry  in  the  canned  grapefruit  market  has  caught  hold 
and  there  has  been  an  epidemic  of  price  advances  by 
principal  packers  during  the  week.  No.  2  grapefruit 
hearts  are  now  quoted  at  a  range  of  $1.10  to  $1.20, 
with  the  top  price  prevailing  in  most  instances.  A 
number  of  packers  are  reported  entirely  sold  up  on 
both  hearts  and  juice  (which  has  also  advanced)  and 
remaining  stocks  are  in  the  hands  of  the  larger  and 
stronger  interests  in  most  cases.  Production  this  sea¬ 
son  up  to  May  1  was  2,174,000  cases,  with  only  40,000 
cases  carried  over  by  Florida  packers  from  1933. 
Of  the  total  pack  and  carryover  as  of  May  1,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  more  than  90  per  cent  had  been  cleared  from 
first  hands. 

SALMON  STRONG — Improving  demand  and  un¬ 
favorable  prospects  for  the  new  packing  season  com¬ 
bine  to  make  for  a  strong  salmon  market  on  the  Coast. 
Current  quotations,  f.  o.  b.  Seattle,  are  as  follows; 
Alaska  red  tails  $1.80 ;  Cohoes  tails  $1.40,  flats  $1.50, 
halves  $1.10 ;  Alaska  pink  tails  $1.10,  flats  $1.25,  halves 
80  cents;  medium  red  tails  $1.25,  flats  $1.40,  halves 
$l;10;  chum  tails  $1.00,  halves  75c.  Supplies  of  sal¬ 
mon  in  eastern  markets  are  not  excessive,  and  jobbers 
are  showing  some  concern  in  the  delay  in  shipping  re¬ 
placement  stocks,  due  to  the  strike  of  longshoremen  in 
the  Far  West. 

Salmon  canneries  already  open  are  having  extreme 
difficulty  in  operating,  due  to  delays  in  getting  cans 
and  other  materials,  due  to  the  tie-up  in  shipping  on 
the  Coast. 
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TUNA — Jobbers  report  a  slight  pick-up  in  spot  de¬ 
mand  for  tuna  fish,  due  to  the  warmer  weather,  but 
movement  has  not  yet  increased  to  the  point  where 
prices  are  affected,  and  quotations  on  spot  remain  un¬ 
changed  on  all  grades. 

CHERRIES — Reports  from  up-State  and  in  Michi¬ 
gan  indicate  that  the  cherry  pack  this  year  will  be 
unusually  light,  with  the  weather  apparently  proving 
more  effective  than  any  of  the  “New  Deal”  panaceas 
in  providing  crop  control.  Carryover  stocks  of  cher¬ 
ries  are  extremely  light,  and  the  market  outlook  indi¬ 
cates  rising  prices. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS— Early  action  by  Califor¬ 
nia  canners  in  the  naming  of  opening  prices  for  the 
general  line  of  canned  fruits  will  be  delayed  somewhat 
by  consideration  of  the  canning  industry  code,  it  is 
believed,  as  well  as  by  further  developments  in  crop 
control  and  price  plans  under  A.A.A.  jurisdiction. 
While  leading  canners  are  not  willing  to  make  any  pre¬ 
dictions  as  to  probable  price  levels  on  the  general  line, 
it  is  conceded  that  buyers  are  due  for  a  shock  when 
schedules  are  finally  announced. 

TOMATOES — The  market  for  Southern  tomatoes  is 
showing  a  little  more  firmness,  although  trading  for 
cannery  shipment  continues  of  rather  limited  volume. 
Sellers  quote  Is  at  521/0  cents,  2s  80  to  82i/o  cents, 
3s  $1.30  to  $1.35,  and  10s  $3.80  to  $3.90,  all  f.  o.  b. 
California  10s  are  quoted  $4.00  to  $4.25,  f.  o.  b.  can¬ 
nery.  Spot  demand  for  tomatoes  has  eased  off  some¬ 
what,  with  retail  sales  adversely  affected  both  by  the 
presence  of  new  crop  fresh  tomatoes  on  the  market  at 
low  prices,  and  the  higher  retail  quotations  for  the 
canned  product. 

CORN — Drought  damage  to  the  growing  corn  crop 
is  as  yet  uncertain,  although  it  appears  probable  that 
the  crop  will  be  adversely  affected  to  some  extent  at 
least.  Standards  are  still  quoted  at  75  cents,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery,  by  both  southern  and  western  packers, 
although  the  market  undertone  is  a  little  stronger,  and 
higher  prices  would  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  the 
trade.  Fancy  corn  is  held  at  95  cents  by  New  Eng¬ 
land  packers,  with  western  canners  quoting  5  cents  per 
dozen  under  this  figure.  Volume  continued  limited 
during  the  week. 

ASPARAGUS — Notwithstanding  the  limited  buying 
of  futures,  California  canners  continue  firm  in  their 
price  views  on  new  pack,  with  21/2S  white  quoted  at 
$2.45  and  green  at  $2.30  to  $2.35,  f.  o.  b.  coast  cannery. 
No.  1  square  ungraded  tips  are  posted  at  $1.95,  with 
No.  2  round  5  cents  per  dozen  above  this  figure.  Job¬ 
bers’  stocks  are  apparently  sufficient  for  present  re¬ 
quirements,  and  relatively  little  demand  for  coast  ship¬ 
ment  asparagus  has  been  noted. 

BEANS — As  is  the  case  with  many  other  new  pack 
items,  futures  beans  are  not  coming  in  for  much  in 
the  way  of  buying  support  in  the  local  market,  although 
the  slightly  firmer  tendency  to  the  futures  market  in 
Philadelphia  gives  some  indication  of  firmer  price 
views  on  the  part  of  canners.  Quotations  remain  un¬ 
changed. 

CODE  REACTION — C.  S.  Kale  of  Everson,  Wash., 
in  a  letter  to  Ashenfelter  &  Balfe,  Inc.,  brokers,  during 
his  attendance  at  the  code  meeting  in  Chicago  on  Sun¬ 


day,  summarized  his  personal  reactions  as  follows: 
“The  code  is  effective  June  11.  Contracts  entered  into 
before  that  date  are  not  affected  after  that  date  and 
all  terms  and  prices  named  will  have  to  be  adhered  to. 
Here’s  how  it  looks  to  me:  Prices  will  no  doubt  be 
up  when  we  all  have  to  abide  by  the  code  provisions. 
We  will  more  than  likely  withdraw  all  quotations 
June  11  and  wait  to  see  what  it  is  all  about.  Will 
protect  all  business  placed  before  that  date  in  event 
our  code  prices  are  lower.” 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Drought  Continues — Code  Reactions — No  Tomato  Futures — 
Drought  Causing  Plant  Resetting — Poor  Germination  of  Corn 
Seed — Plowing  Peas  Under — Fair  Attendance  Above  ’33. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  June  8th,  1934. 

EATHER  CONDITIONS— Too  much  is  too 
much.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  Great  Cen¬ 
tral  States  will  never  have  to  go  through  an¬ 
other  Spring  or  Summer  like  that  of  the  past  six 
weeks.  News  of  crop  famine  and  food  shortage  for 
cattle  and  hogs;  fields  baked  like  clay;  hot  blasting 
winds  shriveling  and  parching  practically  every  vege¬ 
table — are  all  items  that  have  appeared  no  doubt  in 
every  daily  newspaper  throughout  the  country.  Tem¬ 
peratures  ranging  from  104  to  108  throughout  Indi¬ 
ana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Iowa  have 
taken  its  toll  on  canning  crops,  and  the  drouth  contin¬ 
ues  unabated.  A  few  sections  have  been  favored  by  rain 
but  relief  is  badly  needed  throughout  every  nook  and 
corner  of  this  part  of  the  country.  All  June  heat  rec¬ 
ords  were  broken  on  the  1st.  In  a  few  short  words, 
it  is  the  worst  ever  known. 

CANNERS  CODE — Canners  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  who  were  in  attendance  at  the  N.C.A.  meeting 
in  Chicago  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  last,  visited  the 
trade  the  early  part  of  this  week.  When  asked  what 
the  meeting  accomplished,  the  general  reply  was  either 
“nothing”  or  “I  don’t  know.”  Now  that  the  canners 
have  their  code  (and  goodness  knows  they  have  been 
arguing,  even  wrangling  about  it  for  many  months) 
it  would  seem  as  if  they  should  try  to  observe  it. 
If  they  work  as  hard  in  trying  to  do  that  as  some  of 
them  have  been  in  knocking  and  condemning  it,  con¬ 
ditions  within  the  industry  would  soon  be  far  better 
than  it  has  been. 

Our  jobbing  trade  in  common  with  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers  all  over,  were  more  or  less  concerned  over  the 
proposal  of  definite  quality  standards  on  all  canned 
foods  appearing  on  the  label.  This  is  a  problem  that 
has  been  considered  and  studied  for  many  years  and 
it  doesn’t  seem  possible  that  it  can  be  brought  to  a 
head  satisfactory  to  all  interests  within  90  days.  The 
chances  are  that  when  the  time  is  here  to  make  a 
report  to  the  Administration  that  additional  leni¬ 
ency,  etc.,  will  be  asked  for. 
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The  local  brokerage  houses  are  not  saying  much  over 
the  elimination  in  the  canners  code  of  the  clause  rela¬ 
tive  to  sales  compensation  diversion  but  as  one  prom¬ 
inent  broker  remarked,  “We’re  thinking  a  lot.” 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS— The  canners  in  Califor¬ 
nia  are  confronted  with  a  wage  scale  this  packing  sea¬ 
son  of  33  1,  3  cents  per  hour  for  women  as  against  20 
cents  per  hour  last  year  and  35  cents  per  hour  for  men 
against  25  cents  of  last  year.  These  levels  are,  of 
course,  higher  than  the  canners  code  requirements  and 
is  caused  by  the  State  of  California  Regulations.  Spot 
peaches  are  moving  freely  and  the  trade  as  a  whole 
appreciate  that  today’s  prices  will  be  lower  than  the 
opening  on  the  new  packing. 

TOMATOES — Interest  centers  in  the  crop  prospects 
in  Indiana  and  surrounding  States  although  future 
buying  has  not  as  yet  developed.  The  acreage  is  about 
two-thirds  set  (so  it  is  reported)  but  a  goodly  portion 
of  that  two-thirds  is  dead  and  will  have  to  be  re-set. 
A  few  local  showers  have  fallen  throughout  the  tomato 
districts  but  in  the  main  the  crop  is  suffering  from 
the  continued  and  severe  drouth.  If  rain  is  had  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  two  weeks,  it  will  be  early  enough  to  re¬ 
set.  At  the  best  the  acreage  will  be  materially  re¬ 
duced  from  that  originally  figured  on.  Future  quota¬ 
tions  are  firm  but  many  buyers  figure  that  like  the  cat, 
the  tomato  has  nine  lives,  that  it  can  withstand  these 
unusual  weather  conditions  and  that  there  is  still 
plenty  of  time  for  them  to  purchase  their  requirements. 

In  spots,  there  is  some  cleaning  up  going  on  with 
result  that  sales  have  been  made  in  Chicago,  basis 
No.  2  tin  extra  standard  Indiana,  at  92V2c;  No.  214 
Indiana  standard  at  $1.20,  and  No.  2Yi  Indiana  extra 
standard  $1.25,  all  delivered  here. 

CORN — Interest  centers  also  in  the  growing  crop. 
Much  planting  was  done  just  prior  to  the  extreme  hot 
weather  of  May  and  it  is  said  but  only  a  portion  of  the 
seed  has  sprouted.  Everyone  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
crop  will  be  very  uneven  and  much  lighter  than  other¬ 
wise  would  have  prevailed.  Several  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  corn  canners  in  Illinois  have  withdrawn  com¬ 
pletely  from  the  market.  No.  2  standard  corn  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  obtain  at  72i/o  cents.  The  better  grades  like 
No.  2  fancy  country  gentlemen  quoted  all  the  way  from 
90  cents  to  $1.00  have  been  in  better  demand. 

On  spots,  it  looks  as  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  clean 
slate.  Corn  canners  generally  have  shipped  out  the 
last  case.  Even  jobbers’  stocks  are  getting  light.  The 
spot  market  as  applied  to  quotations  is  unchanged. 

PEAS — So  much  has  been  said  and  written  that  it 
is  useless  to  outline  at  length  the  real  seriousness  of  the 
situation  in  these  surrounding  States.  It  is  as  near  a 
crop  failure  as  ever  was  known  since  pea  canning  be¬ 
came  an  industry  in  this  section.  Indiana  canners  are 
plowing  under  their  pea  fields.  The  Hoosier  State  will 
not  harvest  to  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  acreage  that 
was  planted.  While  Illionis  is  faring  slightly  better, 
the  pack  at  the  best  will  not  exceed  15,  possibly  20  per 
cent  of  normal  and  then  only  if  rain  falls  and  saves  a 
portion  of  the  late  planting.  In  Wisconsin,  authorities 
maintain  that  40,  possibly  45  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop 
harvested  and  then  only  if  the  lates  are  partially  saved. 


From  the  west  comes  equally  discouraging  reports.  It 
is  said  that  Utah  will  not  have  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  a  normal  crop  and  that  Montana  will  practically 
have  nothing.  The  new  pea  canners  in  the  state  of 
Washington  are  also  up  against  it  as  Aphis  has  reduced 
their  packs  considerably.  Reports  from  Maryland  are 
that  a  fairly  good  pack  will  be  produced  there.  We 
have  nothing  in  Chicago  to  report  on  the  New  York 
situation. 

As  far  as  quotations  are  concerned,  if  anyone  has 
named  a  price  on  any  kind  of  a  pea  out  of  Indiana, 
Illinois,  or  Wisconsin  during  the  past  week,  your  cor¬ 
respondent  hasn’t  heard  of  it.  It  will  be  a  case  of  pro 
rata  delivery  rather  than  additional  sales. 

LONGSHOREMEN’S  STRIKE — Grave  concern  has 
been  expressed  in  Chicago  over  the  continuance  of  this 
unfortunate  strike.  Reports  have  it  that  it  is  too  late 
now  for  the  Bristol  Bay  salmon  run.  Something 
should  be  done  about  this.  The  authorities  in  Wash¬ 
ington  should  know  the  real  facts.  Unless  this  labor 
difficulty  is  settled  soon,  the  entire  salmon  pack  in 
Alaska  will  be  nil.  Canners  are  simply  unable  to  get 
their  supplies  up  to  the  fishing  grounds. 

A  CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS  —  Chicago’s  1934 
World’s  Fair  has  settled  down  to  its  regular  stride 
after  a  most  brilliant  inaugural  week.  Out-of-town 
vistors  continue  to  arrive  in  the  city  and  automobiles 
from  every  state  are  seen  on  our  streets.  Railroads 
report  a  large  increase  in  travel.  The  attendance  up 
to  Monday,  June  4th,  (the  ninth  day)  in  comparison 
with  the  first  nine  days  of  last  year  is  as  follows : 

Total  nine  days,  1933,  564,556 ;  total  nine  days,  1934, 
1,061,462. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Bn  “BAYOU” 

Sjiecial  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Good  Shrimp  Pack  This  Week — Season  Closes  June  15th — 
Bean  Packing  At  Its  Peak — Ideal  Growing  Conditions. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  8,  1934. 
HRIMP — The  spring  shrimp  pack  in  this  section 
had  more  life  this  past  week  than  it  has  had  since 
it  has  been  in  operation  and  while  the  amount  of 
shrimp  canned  may  be  considered  a  good  week  for  a 
spring  canning  season,  yet  it  would  not  be  considered 
such  for  a  fall  canning  season,  because  the  canning 
did  not  run  steady  at  full  capacity  but  it  missed  a  cog 
now  and  then.  However,  it  will  in  a  way  repay  the 
canners  for  their  efforts  and  persistance  in  trying  to 
turn  out  a  spring  pack,  which  up  to  this  time  has  not 
been  very  encouraging. 

The  shrimp  are  all  large  and  fancy. 

The  closed  season  for  the  canning  of  shrimp  goes 
into  effect  on  June  15th  and  lasts  until  August  1st  in 
Alabama.  In  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  the  summer 
closed  season  is  from  the  15th  of  June  until  the  15th 
of  August  and  it  lasts  two  weeks  longer  than  it  does 
in  Alabama. 

This  closed  season  is  intended  to  conserve  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  small  shrimp  and  while  it  serves  a  good  pur- 
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pose,  yet  when  more  of  the  habits  of  the  shrimp  are 
determined,  an  earlier  closed  season  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  protect  the  shrimp  in  spawning  sea¬ 
son  and  when  they  are  with  roe  or  eggs. 

It  is  just  as  important  to  conserve  and  protect  the 
shrimp  when  it  is  breeding  and  full  of  eggs,  as  it  is 
when  the  shrimp  are  hatched. 

In  other  words,  if  a  poultry  raiser  kills  all  his  lay¬ 
ing  hens  in  the  spring  when  they  are  in  their  best  lay¬ 
ing  season,  he  will  soon  have  to  go  out  of  business  in 
the  same  way  as  if  he  killed  up  his  biddies,  because 
he  would  soon  have  no  hens  to  lay  him  eggs,  hence  no 
stock  to  breed  from.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  shrimp  and  sea  foods,  the 
same  as  all  animal  life  should  be  protected  during 
their  spawning  or  breeding  season,  the  same  as 
through  their  infant  and  baby  life. 

The  State  conservation  law  prohibits  the  catching 
of  shrimp  in  the  territorial  waters  of  the  State  in 
which  it  is  enacted  and  as  a  state  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  Gulf,  Ocean,  sea  or  lake  waters  within  three 
miles  of  its  shore,  it  follows  that  the  fishermen  in  this 
section  will  have  to  trawl  for  shrimp  beyond  the  three 
miles  of  the  coasts  of  Alabama,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana,  which  is  a  hazardous  undertaking  for 
small  boats,  because  they  can’t  stand  much  sea,  there¬ 
fore  these  small  boats  can  only  fish  in  the  Gulf  in 
smooth,  clear  weather  and  being  three  miles  off  shore, 
they  have  to  run  into  harbor  at  the  approach  of  the 
least  disturbance,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  takes  them 
a  good  while  to  travel  the  three  miles  and  they  can’t 
afford  to  be  caught  in  the  Gulf  when  it  is  rough. 

For  this  reason,  if  it  was  difficult  for  the  shrimpers 
to  get  shrimp  this  spring  when  they  could  fish  close 
to  the  beach,  it  is  going  to  be  still  worse  when  the 
closed  season  goes  into  effect  on  June  15th. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium  and  $1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large, 
fancy,  F.  0.  B.  cannery. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS  —  The  weather  continues 
ideal.  Plenty  sunshine  and  plenty  of  showers,  with 
cool  nights.  Now,  what  else  could  you  ask  of  the 
weatherman  ? 

There  have  been  no  long  spells  of  rain  in  this  local¬ 
ity,  but  just  enough  showers  to  keep  the  soil  in  fine 
shape  for  vegetation  and  everywhere  you  see  nice 
crops,  pretty  flowers  and  foliage. 

The  bean  pack  has  reached  its  peak  and  it  won’t 
be  long  now  until  the  production  end  of  the  bean  pack 
will  be  history. 

It  can’t  be  said  that  it  was  a  big  pack,  but  it  was 
big  for  the  amount  of  beans  planted  and  contracted 
for  by  the  canners,  which  shows  that  the  yield  was 
heavy  this  season.  And  how  could  it  be  otherwise 
with  the  ideal  weather  that  has  prevailed  this  spring 
in  this  locality. 

The  bean  pack  turned  out  by  this  section  does  not 
figure  very  much  with  that  turned  out  by  other  big 
vegetable  canning  sections,  but  it  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  vegetable  pack  that  we  turn  out  and  in  years  to 
come,  it  may  assume  greater  proportions. 

The  sale  of  canned  beans  is  not  expected  to  show 
any  great  activities  at  this  time  because  there  are  too 


many  cheap,  fresh  vegetables,  which  to  a  great  extent 
holds  back  the  sale  of  almost  all  other  food  commodi¬ 
ties.  Then  comes  cheap  water  melons  which  kills  the 
sale  of  foodstuffs  even  worse  than  cheap  vegetables 
in  Dixieland. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  80c  per  dozen 
for  No.  2;  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  21/4,  and  $4  per 
dozen  for  No.  10,  F.  0.  B.  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Fishermen’s  Strike  Continues,  Causing  Cancellation  of  Some 
Orders — Storms  Causing  Damage  to  Fruit — Market  Quiet  but 
Demand  Good  for  Apricots  and  Pears  at  Top  Prices — Raw  “Cot” 
Prices  Doubled  Up  Over  Last  Season — Pack  Control 
Meetings  Being  Held. 

San  Francisco,  June  6,  1934. 

TRIKE  CONTINUES — The  strike  of  longshore¬ 
men  is  still  on  at  Pacific  Coast  ports  and  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  is  feeling  the  effects  in  common  with 
business  in  general.  Shipments  are  being  seriously 
interfered  with,  particularly  exports,  and  some  can¬ 
cellations  of  orders  have  been  recorded,  as  a  result. 
The  movement  of  cannery  supplies  by  the  water  route 
has  virtually  come  to  an  end,  for  the  time  being,  with 
docks  piled  high  with  tin  plate,  box  shooks  and  other 
supplies.  Hundreds  of  vessels  are  idling  at  anchorage 
at  Coast  ports  and  a  busy  season  has  been  transformed 
into  one  of  stagnation. 

WEATHER — Unsettled  weather  prevailed  during 
the  last  ten  days  of  May,  with  freak  storms  in  some 
fruit  growing  districts  that  left  a  trail  of  damage.  A 
hail  storm  struck  San  Benito  County,  causing  a  loss 
to  the  apricot  crop  estimated  at  a  half  a  million  dollars. 
This  estimate  may  prove  high,  although  canning  fruit 
buyers  who  have  since  visited  the  scene  declare  that 
in  many  orchards  the  loss  will  range  from  50  to  90 
per  cent.  A  20,000  ton  crop  had  been  expected  in  San 
Benito  County,  with  $75  a  ton  offered  for  No.  1  can¬ 
ning  stock.  Damage  to  apricots  and  cherries  was  also 
done  in  Santa  Clara  County,  where  crops  were  already 
very  light. 

MARKET — The  market  has  quieted  down  quite  not¬ 
iceably  of  late,  although  there  is  a  good  inquiry  for 
certain  items.  Stocks  of  canned  fruits  are  badly 
broken,  with  some  items  not  to  be  had  at  all,  and  it  is 
on  varieties,  grades  and  sizes  not  readily  located  that 
interest  seems  to  be  centering.  Both  apricots  and 
pears  are  in  demand  at  maximum  list  prices  and  a 
close  cleanup  on  both  is  in  sight.  Deliveries  of  new 
pack  apricots  will  shortly  be  possible,  canning  being 
well  under  way  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  district. 
The  packing  of  cherries  will  soon  be  at  its  peak.  Ten¬ 
tative  opening  prices  on  this  fruit  were  named  some 
time  ago,  but  sales  are  largely  on  spot  stocks. 

GROWERS  PRICES  HIGH— In  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  canners  are  paying  $40  a  ton  for  apricots  at 
the  roadside,  as  against  $15  and  $20  paid  last  year. 
Dried  fruit  packers  are  offering  I2V2C  a  pound  for 
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the  dried  product,  as  compared  with  6i/4c  and  7c  a 
year  ago.  Opening  prices  on  the  canned  product  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  much  higher  than  in  1933.  The  choice 
canning  fruit  is  grown  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  dis¬ 
trict  and  here  growers  are  contracting  their  crops 
at  $75  a  ton,  in  many  instances. 

PINEAPPLE — Under  date  of  June  1,  the  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  released  a  new  spot  list 
covering  shipments  to  be  made  not  later  than  July 
31.  This  varies  little  from  the  list  brought  out  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  prices  on  the  principal  items  remaining  as 
before.  No.  10  standard  crushed  in  syrup  is  no  longer 
offered,  however,  and  No.  10  unsweetened  pineapple 
juice  has  been  advanced  from  $4  to  $4.50.  Pineapple 
continues  to  move  at  a  steady  rate  and  holdings  of  old 
pack  goods  are  exceedingly  limited.  No  announcement 
has  been  made  as  yet  of  the  pack  to  be  made  in  1934, 
but  it  is  anticipated  that  this  will  show  a  substantial 
increase  over  that  of  1933,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
will  be  almost  nothing  of  a  holdover  to  be  considered. 

PACK  CONTROL  MEETINGS— The  two-day  peach 
conference  held  at  Berkeley,  Calif.,  to  discuss  plans 
for  controlling  the  pack  was  followed  by  a  similar  con¬ 
ference  on  pears  and  federal  representatives  and  others 
have  since  left  for  the  Pacific  Northwest,  where  a 
similar  meeting  is  scheduled.  The  peach  conference 
brought  out  some  wide  differences  of  opinions  and 
several  control  plans  were  presented  in  opposition  to 
the  certificate  plan  offered  by  the  Canners  League  of 
California  and  a  prominent  group  of  growers.  The 
plans  will  be  presented  to  the  authorities  at  Washing¬ 
ton  and  a  decision  is  expected  from  there  in  about  two 
weeks.  Dr.  Harry  R.  Wellman,  associate  agricultural 
economist  of  the  Giannini  Foundation,  University  of 
California,  now  serving  as  chief  of  the  specialty  crops 
section  of  the  AAA,  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
peach  and  pear  situation  and  both  canners  and  grow¬ 
ers  express  confidence  that  a  plan  agreeable  to  all  will 
be  worked  out. 

jt  * 

Crop  Reports 

{Continued  from  page  lo) 

drought  and  cut  worms.  Estimate  present  stand  at 
75  per  cent  and  unless  we  have  rains  soon,  our  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  crop  will  be  further  curtailed.  We  are  in 
the  midst  of  the  worst  drought  in  history  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  unless  we  get  heavy  rains  soon,  our  crop 
prospects  are  nil. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y,,  June  4th,  1934 — So  far  plants 
are  all  right,  but  it  will  take  rain  soon  to  get  them 
started. 

NEW  FREEDOM,  PA.,  June  6th,  1934 — The  setting 
of  plants  has  just  started  in  this  section.  We  had  nice 
rains  until  a  week  ago.  Now  the  ground  is  getting 
dry,  and  we  really  need  additional  rain  promptly  to 
keep  our  crops  growing. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  May  31st,  1934— Have 
been  planted  for  about  two  weeks  and  looking  fine  at 
the  present  time. 
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SPRINGVILLE,  UTAH,  May  29th,  1934— Acreage 
all  planted  and  crop  looks  very  good.  Acreage  about 
65  per  cent  of  normal,  taking  an  average  of  last  10 
years.  Unless  drought  is  soon  ended,  we  are  afraid 
that  crop  will  begin  to  suffer. 

BEANS 

GREENSBORO,  MD.,  June  5th,  1934 — Not  packing 
this  year. 

LINEBORO,  MD.,  June  2nd,  1934 — Not  looking  so 
well.  Germination  was  only  about  75  per  cent. 

RIDGELY,  MD.,  June  2nd,  1934 — Snap:  Acreage 
60  per  cent.  Just  planted. 

RED  LODGE,  MONT.,  May  29th,  1934— String 
Beans:  Will  begin  planting  June  1st. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J.,  June  5th,  1934 — Limas:  Just 
planting. 

HOMER,  N.  Y.,  June  4th,  1934 — Half  acreage  plant¬ 
ed  ;  coming  through  fine. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  June  4th,  1934— Very  little 
planted. 

NEW  FREEDOM,  PA.,  June  6th,  1934— Stringless : 
The  small  acreage  that  is  planted  and  above  ground 
show  good  germination  and  looks  healthy.  Already  the 
bean  beetles  are  appearing  and  they  threaten  to  be 
serious. 

NEW  OXFORD,  PA.,  June  4th,  1934 — Acreage  nor¬ 
mal.  Plants  just  coming  through. 

COWLEY,  WYO.,  May  28th,  1934— Just  planting. 
With  an  abundance  of  water  we  should  experience  no 
difficulty  with  this  crop. 

BEETS 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J.,  June  5th,  1934 — 100  per  cent 
normal. 

EAST  PEMBROKE,  N.  Y.,  June  5th,  1934— If  we 
do  not  get  rain,  there  will  be  no  such  crop. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  June  4th,  1934— Very  little 
planted. 

SHEBOYGAN,  WIS.,  June  5th,  1934 — Fair  germin¬ 
ation  but  extreme  dry  weather  and  heat  are  making  it 
doubtful  as  to  what  percentage  of  plants  will  survive. 
No  rain  here  in  East  Central  Wisconsin  up  to  noon 
June  5th. 

PUMPKIN 

COWLEY,  WYO.,  May  28th,  1934 — Just  planting. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

PENN  YAN,  N.  Y.,  June  4th,  1934 — Farmers  are 
very  discouraged.  Wheat  heading  6  to  8  inches  tall. 
Oats  practically  total  loss. 

CLINTONVILLE,  WIS.,  June  4th,  1934 — Farmers 
are  cutting  fall  grain  for  feed  and  spring  grain  being 
plowed  up  and  planting  fodder  corn  and  field  corn  for 
winter  feed. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers :  ^Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2^4 . 

Peeled.  No.  2% . .  .  . 

Medium,  No.  2V2 . .  . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  . 

Medium,  No.  2 .  ~—— 

Large,  No.  2 . - 

rips.  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 


BAKED  BEANSt 


16  . . 46  . 

No.  2%  . 80  . 

No.  10  .  2.70  - 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .65  t.70 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.26  t3.60 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Stantlard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 66  t.66 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.26  t3.60 


LIMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.30  tl-30 

No.  10  . —  - 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.16  tl.15 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 90  ........ 

No.  10  ..., . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 80  t.80 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 76  . 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 .  . . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole.  No.  2% . 

Whole,  No.  10 . . . . .  8.26  - 

Cut,  No.  2 .  . 

Cut,  No.  2*4 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 


CARROTS$ 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . . .  3.75  ........ 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.60  . 

CORN$ 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 95  t.95 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.10  ........ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.06  . 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2..«...............~ . 90  „_.... 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 80  t-82V4 

Standard,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  ........ 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . 60  . 

No.  2V4  . - 

No.  10  .  2.90  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  ........ 

No.  10  .  3.76  - 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 


Standard,  No.  2, 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Fois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2a^^ . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  38 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48. . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s..„.................... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . . 

No.  I  Early  June,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Ala.skas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s....„ . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2V> . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

No.  214  .  1.15  tl.lO 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.70  *3.55 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 75  . 

No.  2V>  . 95  .90 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  .  3.00  *2.90 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2*4 .  *1.10 

Standard,  No.  10 .  *3.40 


SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 


Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  2*4  .  t.65 

No.  3  . 86  *.85 

No.  10  .  2.60  *2.60 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1. 
F.  O.  B.  County . 


No.  2  . 96  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 96  . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 50  *.52*4 

F.  O.  B.  County . 50  . 

No.  2  . 82*4  t.82y2 

F.  O.  B.  County . 82*4 . 

No.  3  .  1.35  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.35  *1.35 

No.  10  .  4.10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.90  *4.15 


TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . . . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


TOMATO  JUICE* 
No.  1  . 


Canned  Fruits 


Balto.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 


California  Standard,  No.  2^,  Y.  C.  1.46  *1.80 

Choice,  No.  2 '4.  Y.  C .  1.60  *1.40 

Fancy.  No.  2*4.  Y.  C .  *1.60 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies.  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  4.50  . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2*4....  2.26  *1.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% . .  ........  *1.70 

Sliced.  Extra,  No.  2 .  *1.50 

Sliced.  Standard,  No.  2 .  *1.45 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . . . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  7.00  *5.25 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 .  . . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . .  ™._ 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Witter,  No.  2 . —  — _ 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  ____ 

Black.  Syrup,  No.  2 .  .......  , 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 .  _..._ 

STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2*4 .  2.36  *2.10 

No.  10s  .  8.00  . 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans,  Factory . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

LOBSTER* 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  6.00 

*4-lb.  cases,  1  doz. .  *3.00 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  2.60 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B,  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . - 

Michiuan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . . . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.25  3.26 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa..  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.90  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2*4 .  2.00  *1.60 

Fancy,  No.  2^4 .  *1-95 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  water .  5.60  . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . : . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  7.50  *6.50 


CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2. 


White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted.  No.  10 .  5.26  . 

California  Standard,  2^......»m-».......  .... —  *1.26 

Choice,  No.  2V4 .  *1-80 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . . .  ...... 

No.  10  . — . . . 


GRAPE  FRUIT* 


8  oz . 67^4  *.55 

No.  2  .  1.12%*1.07*4 

No.  5  .  3.50  *3.40 

No.  1  Juice . 67^  *.60 

No.  2  Juice .  1.00  *.95 

No.  5  Juice .  3.26  *3.00 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  sjrrup....  1.00  . 

No.  10  . .  4.60  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2i4..  1.50  *1.45 

Fancy  .  *2.16 

Choice  .  2.00  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

6  oz .  1.10  *1.05 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz . . . 

SALMONS 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall  No.  1 .  1.77^*1.80 

Flat,  No.  % .  . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . .  ........  „....« 

Flat.  No.  1 .  . 

Flat  No.  14 .  1.1714 . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  . .  1.20  *1.10 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  % . 80  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.10  . 

Flat,  No.  Mi .  1.86  _ 

Chums.  Tall  .  1.10  *1.05 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22% . 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.10  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large. . 1.10  1.00 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless .  2.60  *2.90 

%  Oil,  keys .  2.90  *3.26 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *3.60 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.26  *3.60 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.50  *2.90 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.36  *2.60 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  24’s .  1.60  . 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White,  14s  .  7.30  . 

White,  Is  . 18.66  _ 

Blue  Fin,  %s . .  . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . . . .  „..._ 

Striped,  *48  .  3.66 

Striped.  %s  . „....  6.00 

Striped,  Is  .  8.90  . 

Yellow,  %8.  Fancy . 4.66 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy .  7.80  . 

Yellow,  Is  . 1S.C6 
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LowerSnipping  Costs 

This  Season 

Elmiminate  Costly,  Obsolete 
Methods  by  Handling  Beans 
in  Volume 

MODEL  "E" 
LOW-PRICED 
CHISHOLM-RVDER 

BEAN  SNIPPER 

does  the  job  of  snipping  in  a  fraction  of 
the  time  consumed  in  the  older  methods. 
Ends  are  snipped  positively  and  cleanly 
without  crushing.  You  can  reduce  your 
waste  -  -  -  and  have  a  premium  pack. 

The  Model  Continuous-Feed  Snipper 
will  give  you  unbroken  production  and 
increase  your  profits  on  your  pack  of 
green  or  wax  beans. 

Write  today  for  Bulletin  T 
and  learn  how  to  cut  your 
costs  for  bean  snipping. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

COLUMBUS,  WIS.  BALTIMORE,  MD.  OGDEN,  UTAH 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  arc  welcome. 


STOPPED 

A  young  preacher  came  to  one  of  the  distant  settle¬ 
ments,  and  started  to  reform  the  natives.  Among  other 
things  to  which  he  objected  was  smoking  by  women. 
He  stopped  one  day  at  old  Nancy’s  cabin  and  found 
her  enjoying  an  after-dinner  smoke  on  her  corncob 
pipe. 

“Aunt  Nancy,”  he  said,  “when  your  time  comes  to 
go,  and  you  apply  for  admission  at  the  gate  of  Heaven, 
do  you  expect  St.  Peter  will  let  you  in  if  he  detects  the 
odor  of  tobacco  on  your  breath  ?” 

“Young  man,  when  I  go  to  Heaven,  I  expect  to  leave 
my  breath  behind.” 

“What  is  it  that  keeps  the  moon  in  place  and  pre¬ 
vents  it  from  falling?”  asked  Jim. 

“I  suppose  it’s  the  beams,”  replied  his  brother. 

Noah  Webster  compiled  his  famous  book  long  before 
the  advent  of  radio.  Consequently,  it  was  a  positive 
inspiration  when  he  defined  Crooning:  “To  make  a 
continuous  hollow  sound,  as  cattle  in  pain;  to  lament 
or  wail  with  low  monotonous  sounds.” 

Miss  Neverstop,  seating  herself  between  two  much- 
engrossed  elderly  men,  exclaimed:  “A  rose  between 
two  thorns.” 

“No,”  retorted  one,  “say  rather,  a  tongue  sandwich.” 

Rufe  Johnson’s  pet  hound  disappeared.  Rufe  put 
the  following  ad  in  the  paper: 

“Lost  or  run  away — one  liver-colored  bird-dog  called 
Jim.  Will  show  signs  of  hydrofobby  in  about  three 
days.” 

The  dog  came  home  the  following  day. 

A  little  boy  was  sent  with  a  note  to  the  clinic  doctor. 
It  read: 

“Please,  will  you  do  something  to  Willie’s  face? 
He’s  had  it  a  long  time  and  it’r.  spreading.” 

“Why  the  black  eye,  old  man?”  a  notoriously  much- 
married  man  was  asked  by  a  friend. 

“Well,  you  see,”  said  the  black-eyed  one,  “I  arrived 
home  rather  unsteady  the  other  night  and  thought  I’d 
read  a  little  before  going  to  bed.  My  wife  came  down 
and  caught  me,  and  there  was  some  trouble.” 

“What  were  you  reading?” 

“By  ill-luck  I’d  chosen  the  chess  board.” 

Mother — Bobby,  it’s  time  for  you  to  get  ready  for 
school.  Have  you  washed  your  ears? 

Bobby — I  washed  the  one  that’s  on  the  side  next  to 
where  the  teacher  sits. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTEK,  for  CSiain  DcTieeo. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  ParinE  Machines.  See  Parins  Mach. 
Aspararua  Machinery. 


BEAN  SNIPPER.  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co..  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula.  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

Hie  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases.  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  CincinneU.  O. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 


BOXES.  Lug,  Fidd,  Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co..  Westminster,  Md. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Conreyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Polling  Machines. 


CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Ranren  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


CANS,  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Heckin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Cam  (To.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  C^,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  md  Markers. 


CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  III. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
Cartons.  See  (Torrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy :  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  (Tonveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 


Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHT.,  FmiL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (Torp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 


CLOCKS.  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  111. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cana. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Fails,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

COOKERS.  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  ill. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS.  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jaxsketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morrai.  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Mor^,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  (To.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  IlL 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc,,  Baltimore, 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 
Corrugated  Fibre  Shipping  Cases. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  (3o.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATEIS,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  111. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Com  Cutters  . 

(fitters.  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 
Cutters,  String  Bean  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 


CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cana.  Capo.  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Con.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers’  'Time  Checks.  See  Stencils 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines 
Enamel- Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  T. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food(  not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Cam  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  Mew  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Cora  Cooker-Fillers 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers*  Mehy 


FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co,  Cincinnati.  O. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  (Torp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  MsKhino.  Syrnp.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


riNISHING  MACHINES.  CaUnp,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianajwlis,  lod. 
A.  K.  Robina  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora. 
Spraffue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IIL 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfra. 

Borlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Generators.  Electric.  See  Motors. 


GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

8pr«Eue-SelIs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robina  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipmont. 
HoistinK  and  Carryins  Machines.  Sea  Cranes. 


INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners’  Xhcchanne,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Eprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 


KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Eprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Rprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Seils  ('.orp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wia 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  .111. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho  Co.,  Baltimora  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  A  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimora  Md. 
Bimpson  A  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimora 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHT. 

Borlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 

OYSTER  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Borlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

‘Ohisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D  Tamdreth  Seed  Co..  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayan  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Hansen  ^ng.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wia. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  FVuit  Pittors. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Be^in,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ihc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PINEAPPLE  BIACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wacgon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PUMPS.  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  E  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  E  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hooj>e8ton,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEU)S.  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Ine.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

SETVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robina  A  Co.,  tnc.,  Baltimora. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHmES, 

Berlin-Chapman  Col^  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  (3o.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


Stampers  and  Markers. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Robber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  E  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
E  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  (?o.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston.  Ill. 


TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Beg 


VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Washers.  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS.  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbug,  Wis, 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS.  Fruit.  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
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CAPACITY 600  HILLiON  CANS  PER  YEAR 
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BALTIMOR^Jvid 
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‘MAKE  IT  ra-^  -m  I 

loclay! 


WHEN?  .  .  HOW  SOON?  .  .  HURRY  IT!  .  .  Ripe  crops 
—  by  the  truckload  in  the  morning  —  must  be  meals  in 
Cans  before  sundown.  Relentless  nature  does  not  wait. 
It’s  the  swift  summer  pace  of  the  Canning  trade.  Today’s 
the  day!  •  CANS  are  here  for  every  day . .  Plant  SERVICE 
too!  .  .  backed  up  by  near  a  quarter  century  of  trade 
experience.  •  A  calm,  well-ordered  efficiency  . .  a  3-point 
distribution  and  contact . .  from  Hamilton,  Ohio,  Chicago 
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